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PREFACE 



The Project 

This training manual is an outgrowth of a demonstration project 
entitled, "Group Counseling for Individual Decision-Making: Maximizing 

the Effectiveness of the College Placement Service." The Project was 
conducted at the University of Virginia from September, 1969 to September, 
1971, and was funded by the SPUR Program of the ESSO Education Foundation. 

The purposes of the Project were two-fold: (a) to demonstrate the 

feasibility of providing career counseling by specially trained graduate 
assistants as part of the college placement service, and (b) to demonstrate 
that such counseling can be provided as effectively and more efficiently 
in a group setting than in the traditioncil one-to-one relationship. 

Two beginning graduate students in counseling and personnel services 
were given one week of intensive training as placement service vocational 
counselors. During this time the trainees were oriented to the placement 
service and were given intensive training in both individual and group 
counseling. 

The placement registrants who served as clients in the Project received 
vocational counseling in addition to regular placement services. Clients 
were randomly assigned to either individual or group counseling. Each 
trainee served as both a group leader and an individual counselor. Train— 
ing time was equated for the two types of counseling. Three such counseling 
programs of five weeks each were held during the academic year following 
the training program. 

/- 

Criteria for the Project consisted of ratings of the clients by Em- 
ployer representatives, comparable ratings by the Director of Placement, 
and client satisfaction. Ratings of clients counseled individually were 
compared with those of clients counseled in groups. In addition, both 
sets of ratings were compared with a sample of ratings based on clients 
who received only the traditional (non-counseling) placement services. 

t 

The placement registrants who participated in the Project as counseling 
clients received employment interview evaluations which were significantly 
below those of randomly selected control interviews, whether the rated in- 
terview was before or after the Project counseling programs did not effect 
the ratings by employer representatives. Despite reporting more difficulty 
with securing positions than a randomly selected group of placement regis- 
trants, the placement clients who participate d in the Project counseling 
gave equally favorable evaluations to the placement services they received. 
The Project participants also gave their counseling programs a favorable 
evaluation. Likewise the Project participants' placement success was rated 
by the Placement Director as equal to that of a randomly selected control 
group. The ultimate placement success of Project clients was seen as a 
result of the non— traditional services they received, while both clients 
and counselors reported more positive feelings about individual counseling, 
no differences in outcome were apparent. 
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The Manual 



Part I of the manual includes a discussion of the basic rationale 
and a statement of the objectives for the training program. Here the 
utility of the Systematic Counseling model for short-term training and 
fc r short-term placement counseling is described, followed by an opera- 
tional statement of the major objectives of the training program. 

Part II contains a description of the resources and organizational 
format for the training program, including physical facilities, staff, 
materials, equipment, and time format. 

Part III, which constitutes the major part of the manual, consists 
of a day-to-day description of the instructional program. Following the 
description of each day's activities are found, in the sequence in which 
they were utilized, the various printed materials which were specially 
prepared for the training program or which were adapted from existing 
materials in use at Michigan State University. Because of variations in 
size of print, spacing, and format, all such materials were retyped for 
inclusion in the manual. Pages were also re— numbered to fit in appro- 
priate sequence with the explanatory text . For example, the supple- 
mentary materials prepared for Day 1 appear on pages 12 - 26, immediately 
following the description of activities for that day. This modification 
is intended to eliminate a possible source of confusion, thus making the 
manual easier to use. Materials used from the published literature, al- 
though not included in the manual, are described in the text and are 
listed among the references at the end of the manual . 

Part IV of the manual contains a description of the outcomes of the 
training program as perceived by both trainees and staff. 

The manual concludes with separate lists of references for each of 
the major content areas — college placement, individual counseling, and 
group counseling. Further distinctions are made between references sent 
to the trainees for advance reading and those made available during the 
training program, and between required reading and recommended re siding . 
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PART 1 



INTRODUCTION 



Rationale 



Utility of the Systematic Counseling Model for Short-Term Training . 
Since a major objective of the Project was to demonstrate that counselors 
could be trained for effective performance within a short period of time, 
the training program had to be brief and intensive. It was therefore 
necessary to use a model which contained a minimum of lecture, discussion, 
and other conventional time-consuming approaches to learning. For this 
reason, a performance-based training program derived from systems analysis 
was adapted from a similar, though longer-ranged, training model developed 
at Michigan State University for the preparation of school counselors. 

The Michigan State model constitutes both a system for training 
counselors and a system for use in the counseling process. In the coun- 
selor education phase of the model, objectives for training are carefully 
specified in advance and are stated in operational terms. Reading ma- 
terials — either specially prepared for the training program or carefully 
chosen from the literature — sure assigned for advance reading by the 
trainees prior to introduction of a new topic in class. 

A model of the target behavior to be developed in the trainees is 
then devised. The model may be live, as when a counselor and client 
conduct an actual interview before the class . More typically , however, 
the model will involve a simulated performance , such as a role-played 
interview, since the content of such a performance can be more carefully 
controlled. Moreover, the model performance earn be placed on videotape 
or audiotape so that it can be used on repeated occasions . The trainees 
are usually given instructions about what to observe in the model and 
cure asked to respond in writing to questions presented at various places 
in the performance . 

After observing the model and answering related questions to the 
satisfaction of the instructor, the trainees are then asked to imitate 
the modeled behavior. This is ordinarily done by means of role-playing, 
in which one trainee takes the part of counselor and another plays the 
client. Roles are reversed and partners are exchanged frequently so 
that each trainee has the opportunity to be "counselor" for a variety 
of client personalities and problems. The behavior of the counselor is 
observed carefully by supervisors and is rated on the basis of prepared 
criteria. After each role-played session, feedback is provided by the 
supervisor. Behavior which meets the established criteria is reinforced 
by the supervisor . If the trainee does not meet the criteria, he is then 
"branched" to remedial activities or "recycled" to earlier exercises for 
additional practice . These exercises are usually presented on a one-to- 
one basis with a supervisor, in tutorial fashion. The trainee then at- 
tempts the original task again. Not until this task has been mastered 
is he allowed to move to the next learning task. Thus, the overall 
strategy is one of presenting a performance-based , orderly sequence of 
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learning tasks, from simple to complex, with frequent feedback and re~ 
medial instruction as needed. In this way the behavior of the trainee 
is progressively shaped through successive approximations to the desired 
performance . 

Utility of the Systematic Counseling Model for Short-Term Counseling . 
The approach to both individual and group counseling as used in the Pro- 
ject was also adapted from the Systematic Counseling model developed at 
Michigan State University. Systematic Counseling is an approach in which 
the various aspects of the counseling process are clearly identified and 
organized into a sequence designed to resolve the client's concerns effi- 
ciently as well as effectively. 

Systematic Counseling represents a synthesis of three scientific 
approaches — learning theory, systems analysis, and educational technology. 
Learning theory and the principles of behavior modification provide the 
theoretical and experimental base. Systems analysis provides the organi- 
zational framework, and educational technology is the source of methods 
and materials. 



There are several features of this approach which, when taken in 
combination, serve to distinguish it from other approaches to counseling: 



1. Counselor and client establish a mutually agreed-upon 
objective for counseling and then work toward the 
attainment of that objective. 

2. The objective is stated in terms of specific, observable 
behaviors . 



3. The counselor directs specific learning experiences 
designed to help the client attain his objective. 



4. The elements of the counseling process are identified 
and placed in an orderly sequence. While this sequence 
is considered ideal for most situations, flexibility is 
provided for unusual circumstances. 

5 . Counseling is viewed fundamentally as a learning process . 
Through counseling, the client learns new ways of obtain- 
ing information, new ways of making decisions, and new 
ways of responding to his environment. Moreover, he 
learns how to apply these learnings to other situations 
beyond those which brought him in for counseling. 



The counselor uses a wide variety of resources in terms 
of both techniques and people in helping the client to 
attain his objective for counseling. Besides such 
"standard" counseling techniques as listening, reflect- 
ing, clarifying, asking questions, summarizing, and 
furnishing information — nearly all of which are strictly 
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verbal in nature — the counselor uses a number of addi- 
tional techniques or procedures as well. For example, 
he may arrange for the client to observe a model of the 
desired behavior, whether live, audiotaped, or video- 
taped; he may arrange for a client to visit a place of 
business; he may set up behavior contracts or use other 
forms of contingency management; he may use counter- 
conditioning or role-playing. Most of the latter pro- 
cedures are not limited to the verbal medium. The 
counselor also frequently involves significant others 
in the client's environment (e.g., instructors, parents, 
and peers) to observe client behavior and to dispense 
reinforcement for appropriate client responses. 

7. Evaluation of both client and counselor performance is 
a built-in aspect of this approach to counseling. 

8. Finally, Systematic Counseling has a built-in, self” 
corrective mechanism, in that the results from evalu- 
ating the counselor's behavior are fed back to the 
counselor to help him in working with other clients. 

The major steps in the Systematic Counseling process are explained 
in the monographs on individual and group counseling which appear in the 
section describing the second day of the training program. 



Major Objectives 

There were three major objectives to the training program. By the 
end of the five-day period the trainees were expected to: 

1. Demonstrate their familiarity with the workings of the 

Office of Placement at the University of Virginia. 

Specifically, the areas to which the trainees were to 

be oriented were: 

a. The physical facilities, staff, procedures, and 
functions of the Office of Placement. 

b. Procedures for securing and using information 
about potential careers. 

c. The kinds of career and employment decisions 
faced by college placement clients. 

d. Procedures for preparing the client for the em- 
ployment interview. 

e. Critical incidents in placement interviews. 
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f. Resources and procedures for handling referrals for 
intensive vocational and/or personal counseling. 

The attainment of this objective was judged by supervisors 
who evaluated the performance of the trainees in role-played 
critical incidents in which they played the part of coun- 
selors to staff members representing placement clients. 

2. Demonstrate their ability to conduct role-played placement 

interviews with a variety of client problems and person- 
a ^’^^ es 311 individual . one— to— one counseling situation. 

Criteria for the attainment of this objective were (a) adher- 
ence to the prescribed steps in the Systematic Counseling model 
^ or individual counseling, and (b) satisfactory progress toward 
resolving the problem presented by the role-played client, as 
judged by supervisors. 

3. Demonstrate their ability to conduct role-played placement 
^* n ^ e y v ^ ews w ith a variety of client problems and person- 
alities in a group counseling setting. 

The criteria for attaining this objective were (a) adherence 
^ke prescribed format in the Systematic Counseling model 
for H gpup counseling, and (b) satisfactory progress toward 
resolving the problems presented by role-played clients, as 
judged by supervisors. 
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PART II 



RESOURCES AND ORGANIZATIONAL FORMAT 



Facilities 



The training program was conducted in the facilities of the Office 
of Placement at the University of Virginia. Except for the introductory 
orientation phase of the program, which included a tour of the entire 
physical plant, most of the training was conducted in a large, air-con- 
ditioned conference room. Reference materials were displayed on tables 
at one end of the room. At the other end were a portable chalkboard and 
videotaping equipment — camera, recorder, and monitor. Additional video- 
taping facilities were provided in a small interviewing room. 



Staff 



The full-time instructional staff for the training program were the 
three investigators: the Project director, a professor of counselor 

education at the University of Virginia; the Director of Placement at the 
University; and a professor of counselor education at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. All held the doctorate and were experienced educational and vo- 
cational counselors. In addition to planning, organizing, and evaluating 
the training program, these staff members made didactic presentations and 
served as supervisors of the trainees. 

Auxiliary staff included the Associate Director of the Office of 
Placement, who held the doctorate; and the Assistant Director of Place- 
ment, a doctoral student at the University. Both were experienced edu- 
cational and vocational counselors . These staff members assisted with 
the logistics of the instructional program and also served frequently as 
clients in role-played counseling situtations. 

In addition, the Associate Director of the University Student Coun- 
seling Center served as consultant to the staff on procedures for hand- 
ling referrals for intensive counseling. This consultant, who was highly 
experienced in counseling and therapy, conducted a lecture— and— discussion 
session on resources and procedures for handling referrals to the Co nn— 
seling Center. 



Materials 



Selected books and copies of journal articles on placement topics 
and on individual and group counseling were sent to the tr aine es for 
reading several weeks prior to the training program. In addition, a 
number of books and materials were made available to the trainees Airing 
the week of training . These references cure listed in Supplements A, B, 
and C. 
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Printed materials relating to the various content topics on the 
training schedule were also distributed. These materials are included 
in the training manual in the order in which they were distributed. 

Non-printed materials included pre-recorded videotaped and audio- 
taped versions of placement interviews and of didactic presentations on 
Systematic Counseling. In addition, an ample supply of blank video- 
tapes and audiotapes was provided for on-the-spot recording and playback 
of role-played interviews. 



Equipment 

Technical equipment used in the training program included a 16- 
millimeter sound film projector with screen; a one”half inch Sony 2200 
portable videotape recorder, camera, and monitor; a one-inch Ampex 5100 
videotape recorder and monitor; and four Craig 2603 cassette audiotape 
recorders . 

The one-half inch Sony videotape equipment was used to show pre- 
recorded placement interviews and role-played critical incidents from 
such interviews. This equipment was also used to videotape role-played 
counseling sessions involving the trainees, and to play back such ses- 
sions for critique of trainee performance . The one-inch Ampex equip- 
ment was used to present pre-recorded videotapes dealing with the pro- 
motion of information-seeking behavior through counseling. The audio- 
tape cassette recorders were used by the trainees to record their 
practice interviews and critique sessions for self-study in the evenings. 
The 16-millimeter projector and screen were used to show a film dealing 
with college placement services. 



Time Format 



As indicated in the following schedule, the formal training program 
covered a period of five days. Each day of training contained four time 
segments, two of which — the morning and afternoon sessions — were highly 
structured. Morning sessions extended from 9:00 until 12:00 noon. After- 
noon sessions began at 1:00 and continued until 4:00. In addition, sup- 
plementary remedial sessions were scheduled from 7:00 to 9:00 in the 
evenings to p r o vide an opportunity for clarification of questions and 
for additional practice in counseling. Finally, following the remedial 
sessions the trainees were expected to engage in independent reading and 
study in preparation for the following day. 

The training schedule is intended to p ro v ide a brief overview of the 
scope and sequence of the training program. The time allotted to each of 
the topics is indicated in the left margin. The detailed description of 
the instructional program on subsequent pages is keyed to the day an d 
topic numbers on the training schedule. 
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Training Schedule 



Morning 
15 minutes 
15 
45 
45 
60 



Day 1 

1. Introduction to Project 

2. Overview of Training Program 

3 . Introduction to College Placement Services 

4. Securing and Using Information about Potential Careers 

5. Illustrative Placement Interview 



Afternoon 
45 minutes 
45 
90 



6. Career and Employment Decisions by the Client 

7 . Preparing the Client for the Employment Interview 

8. Critical Incidents in Placement Interviews 



Evening 

120 minutes Help Sessions 
Independent Reading and Study 



Morning 
45 minutes 
75 
60 



Day 2 

1. Basic Principles of Individual Counseling 

2. Illustrative Individual Counseling Interview 

3. Practice in Individual Counseling 



Afternoon 
45 minutes 
75 
60 



4. Basic Principles of Group Counseling 

5. Illustrative Group Counseling Interview 

6. Practice in Group Counseling 



Evening 

120 minutes Help Sessions 
Independent Reading and Study 



Day 3 



Morning 


45 minutes 


1 . 


Referrals for Intensive Vocational and/or Personal 
Counseling 


135 


2. 


Promotion of Information-Seeking Behavior through 
Counseling 


Afternoon 


105 minutes 


3. 


Practice on Promotion of Information-Seeking Behavior 
through Individual Counseling 


75 


4. 


Practice in Group Counseling 


Evening 


120 minutes 


Help Sessions 

Independent Reading and Study 



Training Schedule (cont'd) 
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Day 4 

Morning 

180 minutes 1. Practice in Individual Counseling 



Afternoon 

180 minutes 2. Practice in Group Counseling 

Evening 

120 minutes Help Sessions 

Independent Reading and Study 



Day 5 

Morning 

120 minutes 1 . 

60 •• 2 . 



Practice in Individual Counseling 
Practice in Group Counseling 



Afternoon 
90 minutes 



45 

30 

15 



Practice in Group Counseling (cont'd) 

3. Evaluation of Training Program 

4. Plains for the Academic Year 

5. Wrap-up and Closing 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



Day 1 

The overall purpose on the first day was to provide a brief orien- 
tation to the Project, the training program, the placement setting, the 
placement interview, and the concerns of college placement clients. 

To pic 1; Introduction to Project . The first activity of the pro- 
gram was an orientation to the Project. This involved a brief summary 
of the rationale for the investigation and the overall research design. 

2 3P ic 2; — Overview of Training Program . Next followed a description 
of the training program. The training rationale and format were explained 
at this time. 

Topic 3: Introduction to College Placement Services. The first 

substantive content of the day was an introduction to college placement 
services. There were essentially three aspects to this presentation. 

provide a broad overview to the phenomenon of college place- 
ment, a film, "Where Do I Go From Here?", was shown. ^ Second, a state- 
ment of Placement Purposes and Functions (pp. 12-21) was distributed and 
discussed. Third, the trainees were taken on a guided tour of the Office 
of Placement at the University of Virginia. 

3!QPi c 4; — Securin g and Using Information about Potential Careers . 

This topic was presented as a means of preparing the trainees to help 
their placement clients locate and make appropriate use of occupational 
information, it will be noted that the study guide for this topic 
(pp. 22-24) includes learning activities for the orientation period 
following the training program and continuing activities for use by the 
trainees, as well as activities for the training program itself. The 
activities in which the trainees engaged during the allotted 45-minute 
period are specified at the bottom of the first page on the study guide. 

Topic 5: Illust rative Placement Interview (videotaped) . Since the 

trainees had never observed a college placement interview, the intent of 
this segment of the training program was to show them an actual session 
for orientation purposes. 



This one-half inch videotape presented an actual interview between 
a placement client at the University of Virginia and two representatives 
from a Virginia bank. The tape was selected from a pool of placement 



^•This 25 minute, 16 millimeter color film, producted in 1965 for the 
College Placement Council by Calvin Productions, Inc., was used as an 
initial introduction to typical placement office programs and services. 
The film may be purchased at $75 per print from the College Placement 
Council, 65 East Elizabeth Avenue, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18001. 
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interviews taped at the University of Virginia prior to the training 
program, it was considered a "good” placement interview in that the 
client was unusually well-prepared and conducted himself appropriately 
throughout. Salient points to observe in the videotape were pointed 
out prior to the showing, and a discussion period was held afterwards. 

Topic 6; Caree r and Employment Decisions bv the Client . As in the 
case of Topic 4, this topic was presented by means of a study guide 
(pp. 25-26) which listed activities for the orientation period and 
thereafter as well as activities for the program per se . The activ- 
ities carried out during the training program sure listed at the bottom 
of the first page of the study guide, it will be noted that the trainees 
began by making a list of pertinent factors affecting career and employ- 
ment decisions and concluded with role-played practice in which they 
helped a client establish a decision-making strategy. 

Topic 7; Preparing the Client for the Employment Interview . 

This segment of the training program involved the use of two highly 
practical publications from the placement literature: (a) Making the 

Most of Your Job Interview , published by the New York Life Insurance 
Company, and (b) Job Offer Comparator , published by the Sta n da r d Oil 
Company (Ohio) . 

The first publication. Making the Most of Your Job Interview , is 
essentially a listing and discussion of practical pointers to be ob- 
served by the placement client as he prepares for the employment in- 
terview. Major topics include preparation for the interview and how 
to conduct oneself during the interview. Supplements include 94 
questions frequently asked by interviewers, 50 negative factors which 
often lead to rejection of the applicant, and a section on how to pre- 
pare a personal resume. Although addressed specifically to the place- 
ment registrant, this publication is an excellent summary of basic 
information with which all counselors of placement clients should be 
familiar. 

The second publication. Job Offer Comparator . is essentially a 
worksheet which enables the placement client to make a systematic, ob- 
jective compari son of the advantages and disadvantages of accepting a 
job with up to six different companies. Specific criteria for the com- 
parison are listed under 14 major headings: Pay, The Job, Tr aining — 

Supervision, Working Conditions and Facilities, The Company, 

The Industry, Advancement, Benefits, Expenses Paid, Advice or Ratings 
Others, Geographic Location— General, The Place— Specific, a nd Other 
Factors. The user first assigns a number to each major category a nd 
sub-category on a scale of 0 to 3, representing the personal value 
which he attaches to each criterion. He then assigns a comparable num- 
ber for each criterion to each company which he is considering. The 
ultimate result is a ranking of the various companies in terms of their 
desirability to the individual. The exercise is an excellent aid to 
orderly thinking and rational decision-making. As such, it fits well 
into the Systematic Counseling paradigm and equips the counselor with 
a practical aid in working with placement clients. 
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Those publications, which had been read in advance by the trainees, 
vere discussed at length and many of the specific techniques and strat- 
egics were utilized in role-played interviews at subsequent points in 
the training program. 

8* Critical Inci dents in Placement Intel yiews (videotaped) . 
The final topic on the first day's agenda included the viewing of 
selected critical incidents from role-played placement interviews. 
Descriptive titles for the various incidents were: The Unprepared 

Student, The Serai-Prepared student. The Well-Prepared Student, Overly 
High Self-Esteem, Non-Animated, Relevant Education, B.A. in Liberal 
Arts, Unrealistic Salary Request, Specific Mandatory Location Request, 
Undefined Professional Goals, Exhibition of Skills, and The Overly 
Aggressive Student. Points to be noted in these incidents were des- 
cribed beforehand, and a brief question and discussion period was 
held after each incident. A synopsis of these videotapes is included 
in the final report of the Project. 

By the end of the first day, the trainees had been oriented to 
college placement services in general, the University of Virginia 
Office of Placement in particular, the placement interview, and the 
concerns of placement clients. In addition, they had been introduced 
to basic content about career decisions and the location and use of 
occupational information. "Help sessions" were held in the evening 
to clarify questions and ambiguities resulting from the first day of 
training . 

Supplementary Materials for Day 1 . Special materials prepared for 
the first day of training are included on pages 12“26. 
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PLACEMENT PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 
Adapted from 

"University Placement Activity in the United States" 

by 

William G. Thomas 

University of California at Los Angeles 



Placement Pur coses 

In a recent survey of the attitudes of university presidents and 
chancellors towards the role of placement it was unanimously agreed 
that placement was a r* integral part of the administration of the uni- 
versity and best served within the institution rather than through one 
or more outside agencies. The following major purposes (stated in 
their briefest implications) were most commonly suggested. 

1. To assist in the fulfillment of the purposes of the 
university. 

2. To assist students in the investigation of career 
opportunities . 

3. To maintain liaison between the university and em- 
ployers of its products. 

4. To assist alumni in matters pertaining to employment 
opportunity. 

5. To act in a public relations capacity. 

6. To provide part-time, temporary and/or summer student 
placement services. 

7. To perform research in areas related to placement 
activity. 



Placement Functions 

Statement of Functions Through Which 
Purposes Are Achieved 

Organization and Administration 

1. Formulates objectives and policies which govern the operation 
of placement services which are available in written form to 
interested parties. 

2. Clarifies through policies and documented procedures the role 
of placement services and their relationship with other depart- 
ments both on and off campus. 
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3. Maintains budgetary responsibility for all placement activities. 

4. Assumes the responsibility for the employment of qualified 
placement staff members. 

5. Maintains adequate space for: 

a. reception 

b. interviewing 

c. staff offices 

d. clerical areas 

e. filing 

f . storage 

g . group meetings 

h. occupational information 

i . testing 

6. Organizes physical facilities to promote efficiency of operation 
and for the comfort and confidence of users. 

7. Assigns respo n si b ilities of staff members and their levels of 
decision making. 

8. Provides for the professional development of staff members. 

9. Cooperates with an advisory or liaison corr dinative committee 
which assists the placement service. 



Public Relations 
A. Students 

1. Co mm u n icates the existence and activities of placement services 
to students through all informational means available. 

2. Coordinates and sponsors occupational information programs for 
students. 

3. Informs students of supplementary and other placement advisory 
services available in the university or the community. 

4. Informs students on the general employment market and specific 
o pp ortunities for which they may qualify. 



B. Faculty and Administration 

5. Provides facility and information, communication and clerical 
services freeing faculty and administration f rom specific 
obligation. 

6. Identifies, encourages and coordinates the involvement of 
faculty and administration in placement. 
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7. Cooperates with faculty in securing, informing and clearing 
with placement services, job orders, referrals and/or 
placements. 

8. Encourages placement staff members to participate on faculty 
committees where appropriate. 

9. Recognizes and informs proper agencies or departments of de- 
ficiencies in either the personal appearances, proficiency in 
language or shortcomings in the formal education of students. 

10. Minimizes interference with the academic educational process 
of the university in providing placement services. 

11. Interprets and provides informational assistance to univer- 
sity departments, the counseling service and other appropriate 
activities. 

12. Initiates suggestions on the redirection of academic programs 
in relation to the demands of the employment market. 

13. Presents occupational, placement or career information to 
faculty and administration on an individual and group basis. 

14. Sustains a close relationship with faculty and administration 
to assure active support of the placement program 



C . Employers 

15. Supplies information about the employment market to the 
university. 

16. Provides employer representatives with general and specific 
information on the university and its academic programs. 

17. Distributes descriptive materials on available placement 
services. 

18. Coordinates the exchange of information in placement matters 
between faculty members and employer representatives. 

19. Developes employer resource contacts for academic programs, 
research projects, scholarships, fellowships and other pro- 
jects which are only indirectly related to placement. 

20. Participates in field trip visits to employer organizations. 

21. Provides services of a consultative nature regarding recruit- 
ment and employment practices, current placement trends, re- 
search in the placement field and other matters germane to a 
cooperative relationship between the institution and the 
employer . 
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22. Solicits employer interest in represented candidates through 
all available means. 



D. Alumni 



23. Communicates the existence and activities of placement services 

to alumni through all available means. ' 

</• 

24. Provides assistance to Alumni employers in matters regarding 
employee recruitment and personal activities. 

25. Provides counseling and advisement services to alumni on 
personal employment problems and in job search techniques. 

26. Provides referral services to alumni utilizing placement 
activities . 



E. Placement and Employment Affiliates 

27. Holds active membership in the regional college placement 
association (ECOP, MAPA, MCPA, RMCPA, SWPA, SCPA, UCPA, 

WCPA) . 

28. Holds membership in ASCUS (Association for School, College 
& University Staffing) . 

29. Participates through representation in professional, personnel, 
employment and/or placement organizations other than the re- 
gional placement associations.. 

30. Maintains relations with civic or service vocational , place- 
ment and/or occupational advisory or coordinative co mmi ttees 
within the community. 

31. Maintains relations with other placement and employment offices 
and agencies within the community. 



F. Community- at“large 

32. Develops presentations for civic and professional groups. 

33. Acts as an intermediary for public information regarding 
activities occurring in university placement. 



Pc'rt— time and Summer Placement 

1. Provides job placement services in the following employment 
categories: 
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a* permanent part-time: definite periods of 
time, usually ranging from 10 to 25 hours 
per week. 

b. short-term: temporary or daily. 

c. vacation: summer and Christmas vacation. 

d. room and board: employment in a private 
residence for meals and lodging and, 
occasionally, a salary. 

2. Interviews candidates to determine particular skills, attitudes 

knowledge and interests. ' 

3. informs candidates of general job resources and informational 
and advisory services which may assist them in securing part- 
time or summer employment. 

4. Selects candidates for referral consideration on the basis of 
employer requirement and applicant qualification. 

5. Develops a close relationship with employers providing on-the- 
job, work— study, or internship cooperative training. 

6. Provides candidates with information regarding direct position 
listings made known to placement services. 



Full“time and Career Placement 

1. Counsels and guides candidates in matters pertaining to vocations 
during their college years. 

2. Conceives, develops and employs interviews as key techniques 
in operating the placement activity. 

3. Arranges for registrants to be interviewed by placement s taf f 
members. 

4. Gathers all significant information pertaining to an applicant. 

5 . Varies interview methods to fit the needs of the situation 

the applicant rather than presenting a rigid inflexible inter- 
viewing format. 

6. Conducts original or registration interviews. 

7. Conducts subsequent or referral interviews. 

8. Reviews the completeness, legibility, and accuracy of inf or— 
ma ^- on presented in candidate application materials. 
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9. Provides general information about labor market conditions. 

10. Assists candidates in achieving knowledge of the myriad of 
available opportunities and their requirements. 

11. Assists candidates in adjusting their choices to their own 
individual interests, aptitudes and capabilities. 

12. Appraises candidates of all placement, employment and other 
services available to them, both on and off campus. 

13. Assists in developing the candidate's standards of placement 
integrity. 

14. Attempts to develop in the candidate an attitude of personal 
responsibility for his own career and advancement through 
acceptable performance. 

15. Encourages completion of the candidate's plans for further 
education. 

16. Informs candidates of ethical responsibilities to employers 
and the importance of honoring co mmit ments made by them. 

17. Advises candidates about graduate and special programs of 
study. 

18. Recognizes and informs candidates of strengths and weaknesses 
in either their personal appearance, proficiency in language 
or formal education which relate to their career opportunities. 

19. Maintains employer brochure files of organizations actively 
and currently seeking college graduates. 

20. Maintains an occupational library which is accessible and 
contains career and job search information. 

21. Maintains catalogs of graduate schools throughout the nation. 

22. Attempts to motivate candidates to continuously appraise and 
re-appraise their career goals. 

23. Seeks satisfactory clarification in protecting candidates from 
questionable misrepresentations in their placement papers. 

24. Attempts to develop a personal relationship between candidates 
and the placement service. 

t 

\ 

25. Helps ca n dida t es in considering their futures and clarifying 
their goals . 
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26. Provides personality, aptitude, attitude and/or interest 
testing. 

27. Evaluates each candidate's personal traits, work background, 
qualifications , needs and interests. 

28. Describes the campus interview visit program with attendant 
requirements of participation to candidates. 

29. Describes placement services evolving about direct position 
listings and referral methods. 

30. Describes occupational information resources other than those 
provided by the placement service as dictated by the needs 
and interests of the candidates. 

31. Presents techniques in the personal solicitation of positions 
such as personal data sheet preparation, mailing campaigns, 
interview arrangements and the like. 

32. Informs applicants of and refers them to specific employment 
opportunities . 

33. Determines the candidate's need for further occupational in~ 
formation and/or counseling. 

34. Informs candidates as to the extent to which the placement 
service can assist them and their attendant responsibilities 
and obligations. 

35. Presents specific information about particular job opportunities 
such as employer requirements, working conditions, operational 
systems and the like. 

36. Ascertains candidate interest in given opportunities prior to 
referring them to employer representatives. 

37. Reviews the progress of candidates engaged in job search. 

38. Provides only objective observations on relative merits of 
employer organizations . 

39 . Evaluates candidates in written form for the future reference 
of appropriate placement staff members. 

40. Considers all qualified and available candidates for referral 
selection to directly listed positions. 

41. Reviews and verifies results of job interviews with candidates. 
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Employer Services 

1. Encourages and solicits employment opportunities through various 
means available. 

2. Publishes and distributes information pertaining to employer 
utilization of placement services throughout the campus. 

3. Accumulates and transmits to employer representatives com— 
prehensive and accurate placement papers on each registrant 
on a referral basis as requested. 

4. Encourages employer representatives to respect the confidentiality 
of placement papers. 

5. Provides placement papers only to authorized employer repre- 
sentatives and to other recognized professional placement 
officers. 

6. Requests information regarding the negotiations occurring between 
candidates and employer representatives. 

7. Obtains information on the employment of faculty in part-ti me , 
summer, and/or consultative positions. 

8. Promotes active employer representative participation in pro- 
fessional associations relating to placement and employment. 

9. Encourages employer support of 'university research projects, 
scholarships, fellowships and endowments. 

10. Serves in an advisory capacity to requesting employers in the 
improvement of personnel policies relating to the recruitment 
and retention of workers and effective manpower utilization. 

11. Screens candidates for employment consideration according to 
specifications provided by employers. 

12. Refers candidates to large organizations and requesting firms 
whose needs are usually continuous whether or not a specific 
job listing has been placed. 

13. Informs employer representatives of curricular changes, degree 
preparation and other academic processes pertinent to recruit- 
ment activities. 

14. Coordinates the exchange of information between faculty members 
and employer representatives. 

15. Provides interview space for visiting employers. 
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16. Develops appointment schedules for employer representatives 
visiting the campus. 

17. Exchanges information with employer representatives prior to 
visits concerning appointment schedules, applicant qualifi- 
cations, special arrangements to meet faculty members., ad- 
minister examinations and the like. 

18. Encourages the participation of employer representatives in 
occupational seminars, group meetings regarding their own 
organizations or professional fields, classroom speaking en- 
gagements and other occupational awareness activities. 

19. Prepares and sends employer campus interview visit information 
to employer representatives in advance of visits. 

20. Collects brochures describing employer organizations using 
placement services. 

21. Presents personal data sheets or candidate files to employer 
representatives prior to interviews with candidates. 

22. Arranges for employer representatives tc meet with faculty 
members and/or administrative staff members., both formally 

and informally, at luncheons and individual and group gatherings 
in order to exchange information pertinent to the placement of 
graduates. 

23. Schedules conferences between employer representatives other 
than those for which interviews are being conducted on campus. 

24. Screens candidates according to qualification requirements 
before placing them on employer representative interview 
schedules . 

25. Secures position listings from visiting employer representatives 
other than those for which interviews are being conducted on 
campus . 

26. Publicizes descriptive information on employer requirements for 
campus interview visits throughout the campus. 



Records, Reports and Research 

1. Retains candidate records in the appropriate placem en t service 
pertinent to the individual's placement potential. 

2. Develops forms for use in placement services which serve dis- 
tinct, significant purposes and which facilitate the collection 
and organization of data and the performance of service to the 
student, employer and the university. 
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3. Prepares and issues periodic studies and reports which deal 
with significant aspects of university placement activity. 

4. Prepares an annual report summarizing the activities of 
placement services. 

5. Investigates the activities of other university and college 
placement operations for possible application of transferable 
or adaptable methods and practices. 

6. Explores new techniques and office equipment and supplies 
which may increase efficiency. 

7. Continuously evaluates placement services in the light of 
changing conditions and requirements through procedures 
developed for re~appraisal . 

8. Engages in research necessary to the development of placement 
services and the gaining of essential placement information. 
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Topic : Securing and Using Information about Potential Careers 



Topic Rationale : 

One of the objectives of the University Office of Placement is for 
clients to establish realistic occupational goals, in order to establish 
such goals, placement clients will often need information about occupations 
and a vocational counselor in the placement office will need to be able to 
facilitate his clients' search for that information. 



Goals : 

Upon Mastery of this unit the student will be able to: 

A. List vital questions a placement client should answer abo ut any 
occupation before considering it as his occupational choice. 

B. Identify sources of information which will provide adequate answers 
for the vital occupational questions of most placement clients. 

C. Relate client's questions about occupations to a strategy for 
placement counseling. 

Initial mastery will be determined through role-playing exercises; 
the ultimate criterion (and mastery test) will be performance of students 
in actual placement counseling. 



Learning Activities : 

A. During the scheduled training period: 

1. List in rank order the basic facts a client should have about 
an occupation before seeking initial employment in that ar ea . 

2. Participate in a discussion of critical occupational information 
in order to obtain a broadened perspective of what a client 
should know. 

3. Receive a basic orientation to useful sources of information. 
Emphasis will be placed on the Occupational Outlook Hand*vx>k 
and publications of the College Placement Council. 
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4. Compare data from the College Placement Salary Survey to data 
from the Occupational Outlook Handbook for certain represent- 
ative occupations. 

5. Participate in a discussion of the psycho-social aspects of 
careers . 



B. Suggested Activities for Orientation Period: 

1. Read the Occupational Outlook Handbook , pp. 11-19, and list 
the trends that will have the greatest effect on current 
college graduates. The listing of these trends will be a 
discussion topic in one of the early training seminars. 

2. Review placement materials placed in the Office of Placement 
by employers. Begin by selecting material from employers 
who seek: 

a. Technical graduates. 

b. Graduates with specific business training. 

c. Liberal arts graduates for business management 

training. 

d. Liberal arts graduates for other than business 

management training. 

Note the similarities among positions in the same occupational 
field. 

3. Select four occupations and answer the vital questions you listed 
in A-l above. Use all appropriate resources in the Office of 
Placement . 

4. Review the College Placement Annual. 

5. Read the suggested references and be prepared to discuss the 
content in a training seminar. 

C. Continuing Activities: 

1. Scan the business sections of newspapers (particularly Sunday 
editions) and news magazines; you should be particularly alert 
for trends which might affect placement clients. 

2. Scan issues of Forbes . Fortune . Businessweek . and other business 
oriented publications; you should be particularly alert for 
trends which might affect your clients. 

3. Note any client questions for which you cannot suggest adequate 
resources. These questions should be identified at the weekly 
training seminar in order for you to have resources prior to 
your next counseling session. 
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References and Resources - 



College Placement Council. Placement: Annual and 
issues are in the Office of Placement.) . 



Salary Surveys. 



(Current 



Isaacson, l. E. C areer information in counseling and teaching. Bosi™. 
Allyn and Bacon, 1966. Ch. 6. 

^upationa! out look Handbook: 1970-71 edition . Bulletin number 1650 of 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

39, aSpeCtS of worfc - Personnel and Guidance Jonrnal 

Shingle ton, j. D. , & Frank, p, which niche? Authors, 1969. 
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Training Program Study Guide 
Esso Education Foundation Project 
University of Virginia 

Topic : career and Employment Decisions by the Placement Client 



Topic Rationale : 

Many clients come to college and university placement offices with 
the goal of "getting a job". However, once confronted with the many 
alternatives available to the college graduate many of these same clients 
change their emphasis from securing to selecting. If the placement ser- 
vice is to contribute to the vocational development of its clients, 
making choices among occupations and among positions will be a legitimate 
concern for the vocational counselor in a placement setting. 



Goals; 



Upon mastery of this unit the student will be able to: 

A. Recognize the many bases on which career and employment decisions 
can be made. 

B. Discuss the role of decision-making strategies in systematic 
counseling. Such discussion will enable the counselor to 
establish the necessary structure for the counseling process. 

C. Assist students in making decisions by helping them develop a 
decision-making strategy. The c omm only used strategy of com- 
parison of alternatives will be a basic technique. 



Learning- Activities : 

A. During the scheduled training period: 

1. List the factors that might influence an individual ' s choice 
of a position. Compare the list to one provided. 

2. Participate in a discussion of these factors with a goal of 
developing an appreciation of the many factors which might 
be important in one’s career decision. 

3. Consider the question, "Is there an unrealistic career con- 
sideration?" For example , should location be a primary factor 
in making a career choice? 

4. Participate in a role-played session during which the counselor 
helps the client establish a decision-making strategy. 
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B. Suggested Activities for Orientation Period: 

1. Read the suggested materials. 

2. Develop a decision-making process which you would use in 
selecting a position. Differentiate between those aspects 
of your process which might be useful to all clients and 
those which would be useful only to you. 

3. Participate in role-playing activities during which you help 
your client develop and explore alternative courses of action. 

4. Attempt to learn from several different people what they con- 
sider import a. in choosing a position. 

C. Continuing Activities: continue with B above with particular 

stress on item 3. 



References and Resources : 

Glass, E. G. , Jr. Job offer comparator . Cleveland: standard Oil Company 

(Ohio) , 1957. 

Mason, M.S. When changing jobs ... you can 1 t afford to make mistakes. 
Engineer, 1969, July— August, 26-29. 

Shingleton, J.D. , & Frank, P. which niche? Authors, 1969. 
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Day 2 



ginning task, the trainees were asked to memorize the major steps in the 

p«L~pL process 35 listed on the one -^ e oatline ~- 

discussedf 0ll0Win9 SUPPle3 ’ entary material5 were also distributed and 
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1. "Structuring the Counseling Process" ( pp . 42 - 44 ) This 
iniormetionel reference contains an ex^nded explanation 
of the what," "how," and "why" of the counselor's struc- 
urmg remarks within the Systematic Counseling format 
and, as such, is a useful supplement to the brief section 
on structuring in the basic monograph. 

"Mechanics of the Interview" (pp. 45-47) . This infor- 
mational reference contains practical suggestions for 
the beginning counselor. Topics covered include planning 
e interview, initiating the interview, conducting the 
interview, shaping the interview toward a successful out- 
come, terminating the interview, recording the results of 
the interview, supplementing the interview, and following 
up the interview. 

"Some ABC’s of Interviewing." This brief list of sugges- 
^ 0n 1 S ,, f0 . r _^ he ^ginning counselor, taken from Erickson (1950, 
P ?*^ 55 ^ 57 ' 1S written in a simple, direct style. Each 
of the 26 suggestions is keyed to a different letter of the 
alphabet • 

"Conduct of the Interview." Although written many years 
ago, this brief chapter by John G. Darley (1950) remains 
one of the clearest and most concise introductions to the 
individual counseling process to be found in the profes- 
sional literature. 

,, „ gg P ic 2 = Illustrative Individual C ounseling Interview ( video tanedl 

t he didaot- 3 aS:LC or f entation provided by the Written materials aJT 
the didactic presentation, an illustrative individual counseling inter- 

° ne ‘ half in ° h Vide ° ta ^' constituted a^i 

* • correct interviewing practice, involved a role-played situation in 

wnich counselor and client performed the various steps In the^vrteLwc 
Counseling Process. Brief explanatory comments by a narrator veS 
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interspersed at appropriate points throughout the videotape. As they 
viewed the presentation, the trainees were instructed to follow the 
steps on the one-page outline accompanying the monograph . 
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Topic 3: Practice in Individual Counseling . Having observed a 

model interview, the trainees were now considered ready for elementary 
interviewing practice, in accordance with the overall instructional 
strategy of the training program, they started with the basic mechanics 
of the interviewing process and built up gradually to mastery of more 
advanced techniques. The instructional materials used for this purpose 
were three Individual Interaction Skills Exercises, which cure reproduced 
on pages 48“ 68. Each exercise begins with an Informational Reference 
to be read by the trainee prior to role-playing. Instructions to the 
Trainee concerning what he is to do when role-playing. Instructions to 
the Rater (a staff member playing the role of client) , and a Rating 
Sheet to be completed by the staff member. 

The first exercise, interaction Skills I, requires the trainee to 
perform a brief simulated counseling interview in which he is rated 
"adequate" or "inadequate" on each of the following criteria: arrange- 
ment of furniture in the interviewing room, invitation to client to 
enter the room, opening remarks to get the interview started, eye con- 
tact, body posture, facial expression, and other mannerisms. 

reading the Informational Reference, each trainee perfor me d 
the role-played interview and was then rated by his supervisor-client , 
who provided feedback and suggestions for improvement . in each cas e, 
the interview was videotaped and played back to the trainee to provide 
first-hand evidence of strengths and weaknesses. Further role-playing 
was conducted to bring the trainees up to standard on aspects of their 
performance which were rated inadequate. 

In the next exercise. Individual Interaction Skills II, the trainee 
was required to perform adequately on all criteria for the first exer- 
cise, and was also asked to do three additional things: identify the 

predominant theme of the client's verbalizations, focus on the theme, 
and direct the theme toward a counseling goal. The same basic instruc- 
tional format was used, and feedback was provided by supervisors, again 
utilizing videotape as well as the rating form. Additional role-playing 
was conducted where needed to bring the trainees up to criterion. 

The final exercise. Individual Interaction skills III, required 
adequate performance on all criteria for both previous skills exercises 
and also asked the trainee to use four additional counseling techniques: 
restatement, maintenance of appropriate tension, interpretation, and 
handling of pauses and silences. Feedback was again provided by super— 
visors, with emphasis upon re-play of the videotape. This exercise was 
repeated until the trainees were rated "adequate on all 14 criteria. 
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Topic 4: Basic Principles of Group Counseling . The afternoon 

session of the second day of training begem with a didactic session 
based mainly on the monograph, "A Basic Approach to Group Counseling 
in the College Placement Service" (pp. 69-85) . This monograph and 
other related references on group counseling had been read beforehand 
by the trainees. Particular stress was placed upon the need to memo- 
rize the basic steps in group counseling as listed on the outline ac- 
companying the monograph. 

Emphasis was also placed upon the distinction between the common 
problems and case-centered approaches to group counseling, since it 
was not possible to predict which of these approaches might be suit- 
able for a particular group of placement clients. 

Topic 5; Illustrative Group Counseling - Interview . As in the 
comparable session devoted to individual counseling, the original plan 
was to present a model videotaped group counseling interview. However, 
this plan was frustrated by logistical difficulties. As an alternative, 
the trainees agreed to lead groups composed of five staff members who 
played the roles of placement clients, each with a different problem. 

These interviews were videotaped and replayed for critique and discussion. 
Although some shortcomings were noted, the interviews turned out stir- 
prising ly well. Each trainee viewed the other's videotaped interview 
as well as his own, and strengths and weaknesses were pointed out. Thus, 
some of the "modeling" intent of the tapes was retained. 

Topic 6; Practice in Group Counseling . Each trainee was then placed 
in a separate room with two or more staff members for additional practice 
in group counseling. Each staff member portrayed a placement client with 
a problem which centered upon information-seeking, decision-making, or 
skill development. Examples included the following: 

Information-seeking : Client wanted information about a 

particular occupation, company, or school. 

Decis 'o .- ' making : Client could not decide whether to take 

a ;o b next year or enter graduate school. 

Ski 1 1 c evelopment : Client was worried about how to conduct 

himself in the employment interview. 

These sessions were again videotaped. After approximately 30 minutes 
of role-playing, each tape was played back and critiqued by supervisors. 

By the end of the second day of the training program, the trainees 
had learned a basic format for individual and group counseling and had 
applied their knowledge in beginning practice sessions. Tutorial "help 
sessions" were again conducted in the evening to resolve questions stem- 
ming from the day's activities and to provide additional supervised 
practice in individual and group counseling. 
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Supplementary Materials for Day 2 . Special materials written or 
adapted for the second day of training cure included on pages 31-85. 
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ESSO Education Project 
University of Virginia 
1969-1971 



*A BASIC APPROACH TO INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 
IN THE COLLEGE PLACEMENT SERVICE 



Outline of Major Steps 



I. Receive and Evaluate Client Referral 

II. Prepare for Interview 

A. Arrange for Appointment 

B. Review Available Data on Client 

III. Conduct I nterview ( s ) 

A. Establish Structure 

1 . Purpose 

2 . Roles 

3 . Focus 

4 . Limits 

B. Discuss Client Concerns (listen, observe, interact) 

C. Establish Specific Objective for Counseling 

D. Perform Required Tasks (e.g. , information-seeking, 

decision-making, skill development) 

E . Evaluate Counseling 

1. Objective Attained? 

2. Need for Further Counseling? 

F. Terminate Counseling 

1. Structure Termination Operations 

2. Manage Client Resistances (if any) 

3. Stress Importance of Follow-Through 

4. Conduct Transfer of Learning Operations 



♦Adapted from materials prepared by the Counseling Systems Research 
Project, Department of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educational 
Psychology, Michigan State University. This material will be published 
later in revised form. Please do not quote from or reproduce without 
permission of the authors. 
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ESSO Education Project 
University of Virginia 
i?69-1971 



*A BASIC APPROACH TO INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 
IN THE COLLEGE PLACEMENT SERVICE 



The following pages contain a simplified and idealized version of 
the steps in the individual counseling process. A more extended 
treatment of each of the steps, as well as a presentation of in- 
termediate and additional steps, may be found in texts listed in 
the bibliography for the training program and in the various memeo- 
graphed materials in your packet. However, if you can internalize 
and apply the steps in this brief presentation, you should have a 
reasonable basis upon which to begin your counseling contacts. 
Further help will be available in special seminars after the Project 
begins . 



♦Adapted from materials prepared by the Counseling Systems Research 
Project, Department of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educational 
Psychology, Michigan State University. This manuscript will be pub- 
lished later in revised form. Please do not quote from or reproduce 
without permission of the authors. 
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I. Receive and Evaluate Client Referral 

As a first step in your role as a placement counselor who intends to 
work with an individual client, you must receive and evaluate the 
client referral. The basic question you must answer is: "On the 

basis of the information provided by the referral source (or by the 
client himself in the case of a self-referral) , is the presenting 
problem or concern one which I am qualified to handle?" Of course, 
typically in the ESSO Project some preliminary screening will have 
been done by others in the Office of Placement, and you may there- 
fore assume that, on the basis of the information currently avail- 
able, the referral is appropriate. However, in other instances you 
may find, either at the time of referred, or after counseling has 
begun, that the client is in need of intensive personal and/or vo- 
cational counseling. In such an event you would then help the client 
to find appropriate assistance , such as at the University Student 
Counseling Center. At a later point in our training program you will 
be given further suggestions which will help you to know when and how 
to make a referral. 



II. prepare for Interview 

Assuming that the referral is an appropriate one and that you will 
undertake to counsel the client, you should then prepare for the 
interview. The first aspect of your preparation is a fairly obvious 
and easily accomplished task: you must arrange for a time and place 

for the interview and communicate this information to the client. 

The time should be a mutually convenient one for you and the client, 
and an interval of approximately one hour should be allotted for the 
interview. The interview will typically take place in an office to 
which you have been assigned, but in any event the setting should be 
private, with two comfortable chairs and a desk or table. 

The second aspect of preparing for the interview is to review any 
records or other data which you may have pertai ni ng to the client. 
Typically you will have access to the client's placement file, al- 
though the file may not yet be complete at the time of the first 
interview. You will need to review the client's academic achieve- 
ment, pattern of courses taken, occupational preferences, work 
experience, personal history, and other relevant data, keeping in 
mind the reason why the client has asked for counseling, if such 
a reason has been indicated. In dealing with records and other 
client data, you must adhere strictly to Office of Placement policies 
concerning such matters. 



III. Conduct Interview (s) 

We now come to the heart of the counselor's work — the interview 
itself. In our basic approach, there are six major steps or phases 
to the counseling process. They are to be conducted in the order 
listed on the following pages: 
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A. Establish Structure 

After the social amenities have been taken care of and the client 
has told you why he has come for counseling, you should proceed to 
establish struct lore. This involves essentially letting the client 
know what counseling includes and what the ground rules are. You 
will find a more extensive discussion of the rationale for struc- 
turing in the paper entitled, "Structuring the Counseling Process," 
which has been included in your packet of materials. There you 
will find that structuring ordinarily occurs during the early part 
of the first interview — although it may be deferred to a later 
point during that interview — and that there may be a need for further 
structuring throughout the counseling process. Here, however, we are 
concerned with structuring as it is most commonly performed. 

There are four elements to be explained to the client: (1) the purpose 

of counseling, (2) the respective roles of counselor and client, (3) the 
need to focus on one concern at a time and work toward a specific ob- 
jective, and (4) the limits of the counseling situation (time allotted, 
the fact that counseling is voluntary, the need for confidentiality, 
etc.) . Your structuring remarks should touch all the bases and yet be 
fairly brief. You might say, for example: 

1. ( Purpose ) . "Before we begin to examine your situation further, 

let me tell you a little bit about what we try to do in coun- 
seling. The purpose of counseling here in the Office of Place- 
ment is to help you with your concerns as a college placement 
client. Typically we work on such things as helping you to 
locate and use needed information, helping you prepare for 
placement interviews, and helping you make various kinds of 
decisions related to the overall job selection and placement 
process . " 

2* ( Roles) . "Both you and I have certain responsibilities in 
counseling. My job is to listen to you and talk with you in 
an attempt to help you clarify your concerns and to help you 
come up with an appropriate course of action. Your job is 
to describe and discuss your concerns frankly and fully so 
that I will understand the situation and be in a position to 
help you. It's also your job to carry out any tasks that you 
might need to perform, and to make any decisions that might 
be involved." 

3. ( Focus) . "What we typically try to do is deal with one concern 
at a time and develop a specific objective that we can work 
toward. This would be our goal for counseling." 

4. ( Limits) . "Usually at the Office of Placement we assume that 
a student's concerns will be of such nature that we c an help 
him resolve them within from one— to— five counseling sessions 
of approximately one hour each. Of course, counseling is 
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completely voluntary and you can discontinue coming at 
any time. Also, vhat we say in here is confidential, 
and would not be divulged to any other person without 
your permission. In this regard, I would like your per- 
mission to tape record our sessions. The tapes will be 
heard only by me and by my supervisor, who will focus 
on my techniques and make suggestions to help me do a 
better job of counseling. Is it okay if we do this?" 

After settling the matter of tape recording, you might add, "How does 
all this sound to you? Any questions about what we're trying to do 
or how we go about it?" 



B. Discuss Client Concerns 



Now that the decks are cleared and you and your client are agreed upon 
the general nature of counseling, you can proceed to discuss the client's 
concerns in detail. You might try a lead such as : "Describe your con- 

cern to me as fully as you can." 

As the client's story unfolds, you will want to listen attentively- 
asking questions for clarification, restating certain of the client's 
responses to shed new light on them, reflecting feelings, offering 
interpretations (cautiously) —in short, showing him that you are an 
interested and concerned listener who is really trying to understand 
his situation. Further information concerning counseling techniques 
such as restatement, interpretation, handling silences, etc., is con- 
tained in the informational references on Individual Interaction Skills 
in your packet of materials. 

As you interact with the client, you should try to pinpoint the theme 
of his verbalizations. In this regard, you will inevitably form certain 
hypotheses about his situation. Is he in need of information? Does he 
have trouble making decisions? In short, what is the centred, difficulty? 
You should propose these hypo these, tentatively worded, to the client? 
check your perceptions with him. 



C. Establish Specific Objective for Counseling 

Once you and the client have agreed upon what the problem is, your next 
step is to select a specific objective for counseling. In some cases, 
this will be relatively simple. If, for example, the client has well- 
developed plans and is merely in need of specific information, the ob- 
jective then becomes one of helping him locate the information *r»<3 
integrate it into his plans . More typically, however, the need for 
information is tied to some sort of decision with which the client is 
faced. The history major may need to find out exactly what "archivists" 
do before he can decide whether he wants to interview for a job as an 
archivist or as a history teacher in a public school. In this case a 
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short-range ’’task" needs to be performed in which the client finds 
adequate and reliable data about the occupation of archivist, and 
the long-range counseling objective may be one of making at least 
a tentative choice between these two occupations. 

Sometimes a client may know exactly what kind of job he wants, and 
even the specific company for which he wishes to work, but may need 
help in the development of social skills to be used in the recruit- 
ment interview. In this case, the objective may be that the client 
will, before leaving counseling, participate in a role-played re- 
cruitment interview (with the counselor as the employer represent- 
ative) and make no more than two "errors,” as judged by the counselor. 

The point is that the surest way the counselor ana client can channel 
their energies effectively and can subsequently find out whethar 
counseling has been successful is to express the objective for coun- 
seling in specific, measurable terms — that is, state the objective 
in such a way that its attainment can be confirmed or disconf irmed . 



D. Perform Required Tasks 

After the objective for counseling has been mutually agreed upon, 
it is necessary that the client — and in some cases the counselor 
as well — perform certain tasks which lead to the attainment of the 
objective,. 

Where the objective involves making a decision, and where the client 
needs certain information upon which to base the decision, the coun- 
selor will typically inform the client of pertinent sources of infor- 
mation and then have the client actually gather the information himself. 
After the information has been obtained, counselor and client then 
weigh the information in terms of its bearing on the client's problem. 
As a result, the client ultimately reaches a decision as provided in 
the objective for counseling. 

Sometimes, the objective will involve the development of a skill or 
set of skills, such as how to write letters of inquiry or application, 
how to prepare a personal resume, or how to conduct oneself during a 
placement interview or a company visit. In such cases, the counselor 
may need to refer the client to appropriate reading m at er ials, but 
may also need to help the client as he practices the development of 
the desired skills. This may involve direct instruction by the coun- 
selor, or the use of models (e.g. , a model letter of inquiry or appli- 
cation prepared by the counselor or drawn from the placement literature, 
a video— or audio— tape showing a client using a particular skill or 
engaging in a certain activity, etc.) . Or, it may involve various 
kinds of role-playing in which counselor and client play, for example, 
the roles of employer representative and student. The counselor should 
give serious consideration to the use of experiences which simulate the 
real-life situation with which the client will ult im a t ely be confronted . 
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E. Evaluate Counseling 

In evaluating counseling, the basic question to be answered is: -Was 

the mutually agreed-upon objective attained?- For example, did the 
client find the appropriate information and integrate it satisfactorily 
into his plans? Or, was a particular decision made between two or 
more alternatives, as agreed upon in the objective for counseling? 

Or, has the client learned the skills which will enable him to behave 
appropriately in the placement interview? 

Depending upon the answer to this basic question, and depending also 
upon the client's possible need for additional counseling, there are 
four alternative routes from which the counselor must thsn choose, as 
illustrated by the following examples: 

— * Client A's objective has been achieved, and there appears 
to be no further need whatsoever for counseling. In this 
case, the counselor then proceeds to terminate the coun- 
seling contact witn Client A. 

2. Client B's objective has been achieved, but the client de- 
sires further counseling on another aspect of the same 
problem area. In this case, the counselor moves back, or 
"recycles" to III.C., "Establish Specific Objective for 
Counseling," and proceeds through the counseling process 
from that point forward. 

3. Client C's objective has been achieved, but the client de- 
sires counseling on a new problem area substantially dif- 
ferent from that of the original problem. In this case, 
the counselor recycles back to III.B. , "Discuss Client 
Concerns. " 

4. Client D's objective has not been achieved. The counselor 
therefore recycles back to III.C., "Establish Specific Ob- 
jective for Counseling," in order to establish a different 
objective altogether or to modify the previous objective 
so that it is attainable. 

Using the recycling process described above, hopefully Clients B, C, 
and D will eventually reach the point at which Client A has arrived, 
i.e. , they will have attained their objective for counseling (or will 
have found that it cannot be attained after repeated efforts) . At 
this point, termination of the counseling contact will be in order. 



F. Terminate Counseling 

After the objective (s) of counseling have been accomplished, the 
outcomes evaluated, and the decision made that no further counseling 
is necessary, the counselor accomplishes four main functions to 
terminate contact with the client: 
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1. Structure Termination Operations . The counselor structures 
termination operations by informing the client that because 
the objective (s) have been accomplished (or cannot be accom- 
plished, as the case may be) , it is appropriate to end the 
counseling contacts, of course, termination of counseling 
does not mean that the counselor should not talk to the 
client informally when they happen to meet or that he should 
not follow up on the outcome of counseling. However, it 
does mean that regular contact with the counselor has ended. 
The counselor must be concerned about efficiency as well as 
accomplishments; he does not have the time to continue to 
talk with a student after his job is done, since there are 
other clients who are also entitled to his time and help. 

Structuring of termination is done in a matter-of-fact manner. 

EXAMPLE: 



Co: Well, Jack, now that you seem to have developed 

the skills that you will need in the placement 
interview, it looks as though we've completed 
our counseling. 

Cl: Yeah ... I figured we had. 

Co: I'll be interested to know how things work out, 

though. 

Of course, the counselor avoids any implication that he is 
rejecting the client, even if he is frustrated by the client's 
failure to decide upon or accomplish an objective for coun- 
seling. In such cases, it is quite possible that the client 
will return committed to change if the door is left open. 

2. Manage Client Resistances . Some clients, particularly those 
with whom a very close relationship has been developed, will 
indicate a desire to continue counseling contacts when the 
counselor structures termination. Resistances to termination 
stem from a feeling of dependency in the client's relationship 
to the counselor. According to Brammer and Shostrom (1968, 
p. 243) , included in your list of references: "The dependent 
client insists that the counselor take over his decisions and 
self-management." After discussing some of the problems of 
dependency in the counseling process itself, they add (p. 244) : 
"Another danger in dependency transference is that the client's 
desires to solve his problem may be outweighed by his wishes 
to prolong the counseling. It is often necessary to put a 
'brake' on the regressive— dependent type of transference feel- 
ing early in the process, before it becomes a persistent 
response." And, they imply, dependency will make termination 
difficult. 
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Manifestations of resistance to termination due to dependency 

include any of the following 1 : (a) the client's saying 

there are other tnings he wants to discuss without being 
able to indicate other significant areas of concern; (b) 
asking the counselor if they can continue to "be friends" 
and do things socially; (c) asking the counselor if the 
client can call him if he needs to; or (d) showing distress 
or hesitance at the prospect of no further contacts with 
the counselor. In any case, the counselor recognizes and 
^ ea ^ s with these feelings; he indicates that he understands 
how the client feels but communicates his belief that the 
client is now able to function without the counselor's help. 
Brammer and Shostrom suggest that the counselor can use 
^®^kal preparation at the beginning of the final interview 
^ final summary statement at the end to move the client 
toward termination. 

EXAMPLE: (continuing the previous hypothetical case) 

Cl : Could I drop in and see you every once in a 

while? 

Co: it seems that you feel you need to continue 

to talk, even though you said earlier you 
don't have any other concerns. 

Cl: Well, I've sort of enjoyed talking with you. 

You're the only one here at school who really 
knows me, and that . . . I feel I can talk to. 

Co: Well, Jack, I've been glad to be able to help 

you, but it looks like you've gotten your 
problem worked out. 

Cl: Yeah, I guess there's really no reason that I 

can't get along okay now. 

Co: I belive that you can, and I'll be pulling for 

you all the way. Before we conclude, though, 
there are a couple of other tilings that we need 
to discuss briefly. 

Cl: What's that? 

The client's response sets the stage for the two remaining 
operations in the termination process. 

3. .Stress Importa nce of Follow-Through . While the client may 
have attained his counseling objective, the ultimate test 
usually comes later, as when he finds himself in the place- 
ment interview or when he has to implement a decision 
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previously made in counseling. The counselor should there- 
fore remind the client of the importance of following through 
on his post— counseling tasks. 

EXAMPLE ; (continued) 

Co: Jack, I realize that you have performed well in 

our role-played placement interviews, but the 
crucial test will, of course, come when you enter 
that room with a real employer representative. I 
therefore hope you will read again the booklets 
that we located and review the pointers that we 
talked about. Also, can you think of anyone with 
whom you could continue to role-play a placement 
interview . 

Cl: Maybe my roommate. 

Co: Good idea. You can coach him in the role of 

recruiter, then go through a number of role- 
played incidents with him. 

4. Conduct Transfer-of-Learninq Operations , in a sense, the 
counselor's ultimate goal in dealing with any client is to 
"work himself out of a job," i.e., to equip the client with 
techniques and skills that have transfer value and which 
will therefore help him to handle future concerns in rela- 
tively independent fashion, with minimal help from others. 
However, the fact that counseling has transfer value may 
not be realized by the client unless it is specifically 
pointed out to him. 

EXAMPLE : (continued) 

Co: Suppose you run up against another placement 

problem. Jack. Can you see any way that you 
might apply what you have learned in our 
sessions to such a problem? 

Cl: Maybe I could come back for more counseling. 

Co: That would be possible, but I was thinking of 

things that you could do on your own. Remember 
when you first came in, we started out by try- 
ing to define very specifically just what it 
was that you were concerned about. After that 
we located some relevant information, and then 
we considered several alternative ways of deal- 
ing with the problem. We finally settled upon 
one of these strategies by looking at the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each. So maybe 
if you run into another placement problem, you 
can apply some of these same techniques. See 
what I mean? 
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Cl: Yeah, I think so. I guess a lot of problems 

could be approached in that way. 

Co: That's right. The same basic principles -would 

apply. Well, Jack, I've really enjoyed working 
with you, and I want to wish you the best of 
luck. 

Cl: Thanks again for what you've done for tne. 

Co: Glad to be of help. Jack. Goodbye. 

Cl: Goodbye. 

Defining the problem carefully, locating relevant information, 
considering alternatives, developing specific objectives, 
participating in simulation exercises, following through on 
plans all of these techniques have transfer value to other 
concerns, whether placement-oriented or not. Conveying this 
relationship to the client is a very important aspect of good 
counseling. 



Final Note: You should memorize the major steps in individual counseling 

as presented on the one— page outline which accompanies this 
description. You should also refer to the more extended dis- 
cussion as needed. However, not every counseling case will 
fit neatly into this or any other model. Hence, you will 
need to discuss exceptional situations with your supervisors. 
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* STRUCTURING THE COUNSELING PROCESS 



What is structure as it applies to counseling? Basically, it is 
the framework within which a counselor works with a client. This frame- 
work is communicated to the client by talking with him briefly about four 
aspects of "What counseling is." Structuring is more than a one-sentence 
definition of counseling, however. In structuring, the counselor defines 
purpose , roles , focus , and limits as they pertain to the counseling pro- 
cess. Many clients come to counseling with vague notions of what counsel- 
ing is, such as "just talking things over" or perhaps "getting some advice." 
Actually, clients are not without some justification in looking at coun- 
seling in this way because typically counselors have not established clearly 
in their own minds just what counseling is, and therefore cannot clearly 
communicate their purposes to others. Structuring of the counseling pro- 
cess refers to the procedure whereby the counselor establishes the frame- 
work within which he will work with the client. This framework involves 
the four specific areas that must be understood by the client if counseling 
is to be productive. 

Before the counselor formally establishes structure in the counseling 
interview , he is faced with two decisions: (a) "Is formal structure need- 

ed?" and (b) "Is this the appropriate time?" The counselor should struc- 
ture the interview when the client is being seen for the first time. It 
should be done immediately unless the client spontaneously begins to dis- 
cuss appropriate concerns; in this case, the appropriate time for struc- 
turing is later in the initial interview or at the end. Now let us turn 
to the four elements of structuring. 



1 . Purpose 

The purpose of counseling should be described to the client in terms 
of a relationship wherein the client can receive help in dealing with the 
normal concerns of college placement clients, including the location and 
use of appropriate information, the development of job-seeking skills, 
and the making of decisions relevant to placement concerns. It can be 
pointed out to the client that counseling is essentially a learning sit- 
uation wherein he can develop more effective ways of coping with some of 
the problem situations that confront him. While counseling, as indicated 
previously , deals with the normal concerns of placement clients , this does 
not minimize the need for assistance. Indeed, the problems that clients 
face are very real and often extremely frustrating. 



* Adapted from materials prepared by the Counseling Systems Research Project, 
Department of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educational Psychology, 
Michigan State University. Used with permission. 
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2 . Roles 

Within the counselinq process, both the counselor and client engage 
in certain activities. It is essential that the client understand what 
is expected of the counselor. The role of the counselor can be des- 
cribed as one of providing assistance to the client by listening to his 
concerns and interacting with him. More specifically, it should be noted 
that the counselor will assist the client in clarifying his concerns and 
suggesting courses of action that might be followed to alleviate the prob- 
lem. Although typically it may not be communicated to the client as such, 
the counselor at times may also take on the role of providing support for 
the client as the client attempts new behaviors. In communicating this 
to the client, the counselor will perhaps mention that counseling provides 
a "safe" environment in which to try cut new behaviors. 

It is likewise essential that the counselor inform the client as to 
his (the client’s) role and responsibilities. Primarily, the client's 
role consists of describing and discussing his concerns and participating 
in the interview by providing the counselor with needed information. 

The client should also understand that, although the counselor will pro- 
vide assistance, the responsibility for carrying out assigned tasks as 
well as the responsibility for making decisions and following through on 
them remains with the client. ^ 



3 . Focus 

If counseling is to be of maximum effectiveness, the client must 
also understand that the process will focus on one specific concern at 
a time with the intention, typically, of bringing about an overt change 
in behavior, such as the development or refinement of a particular skill, 
or the making and implementation of a decision. In order to bring about 
this change in behavior, a specific objective will be established and 
agreed upon by the counselor and client. This objective, or goal, will 
describe what the client will be doing as a result of counseling. 



4 . Limits 

The fourth area of structuring has to do with the limits of the 
counseling relationship. In discussing this area, the counselor should 
communicate to the client that he deals only with certain types of prob- 
lems, primarily those that are typical of college placement clients. 
Counselors must know the limits of their training and skill. Those 
problems which indicate serious maladjustment should be referred to a 
trained professional, such as a counselor in the University Student 
Counseling Center. In the typical placement setting, the counselor is 
limited as to the amount of time that can be spent on any one problem 
with any one client. The specific time limits vary somewhat, but will 
usually involve no more than five interviews of approximately 50 minutes 
duration . 
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It must be made clear to the client that his participation in 
counseling is on a voluntary basis, that he is not and cannot be com- 
pelled to participate, irrespective of the fact that in some cases he 
will have been referred by others to the placement counselor. 

An area of concern to many clients is that of confidentiality. 
The counselor should carefully point out to the client that the coun- 
selor is under an obligation to maintain the confidentiality of the 
information transmitted to him in the interview. In advising the 
client of the confidential nature of the relationship, the counselor 
should inform the client that circumstances might arise wherein it 
would be useful to the client to acquaint a third party with infor- 
mation that had been derived in the interview. However, this would 
be done only with the client's prior permission and would be limited 
strictly to the information that the third party would need in order 
to help the client. 



Implicit Structure 

while formal structure is provided in nearly all initial interviews, 
implicit structure is also provided throughout the counseling process. 

The counselor can provide leads that are designed to keep the client 
focused on the current problem or can remind the client of his respon- 
sibilities or role . Both verbal and non-verbal reinforcements can also 
be used to develop appropriate client behavior in the interview. The 
counselor may, for instance, use postural movements as a device to en- 
courage clients to pursue a particular subject area. Moving closer to 
i®^**^-**9 toward the client will tend to reinforce whatever behavior 
the client is engaging in at the time. By the same token, withholding 
reinforcement for inappropriate client behaviors can serve to focus 
the client's attention upon more meaningful material. While formal 
structuring should occur during the initial interview, implicit struc— 
turing should be used as needed throughout the counseling process. 
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♦MECHANICS OF THE INTERVIEW 



Planning the Interview 

1. Preliminary steps 

a. The interview should be private. 

b. Provide the best quarters for interviewing with regard 

to privacy and comfort of the client. 

(1) The room should not be large. 

(2) The room should be safeguarded from accidential 
interruptions by students, teachers, and telephone 
calls. 

c. Be prepared for the interview. 

( 1) The counselor should be familiar with facts con” 
cerning the client. He should get first-hand 
information from parents, teachers, and student 
records . 

(2) if the case is to be referred, the counselor should 
know the names of referral interviewers, when and 
how they can be reached, and should be reasonably 
sure they will grant interviews. He should know 
the names of authors, titles of books, pamphlets, 
and where in the library the client can get ad- 
ditional information. He should know general 
avenues of community employment and how the client 
can register. 

d. Make a plan of the interview beforehand, with sufficient 
flexibility to permit quick adjustments. 

6 - Allow at least half an hour for most interviews. 



Initiating the Interview 

1. The client has a right to the undivided attention of the coun- 
selor. Other clients' tests, folders, unanswered mail, etc., 
should be clearly away. 

2. Establish a good working relationship or "rapport." 

a. Show a friendly attitude, a sincere and sympathetic interest. 

b. Be cordial to the client when he enters. He is probably 
more ill at ease than you. 

c. Establishing good rapport doesn't depend on talking about 
the weather. 

d. Assume that you both are going to be frank and sincere. 



♦Adapted from an informational reference of the same title used in the 
Department of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educational Psychology, 
Michigan State University. 
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e. Both of you are interested in his strong and weak points. 
Don't criticize his weak points. 

f. Don't deflate his ego. Build up his self-respect. 

g. Never tell a client, "You can't do this”, or "Don't do 
that" . 

3. Get the client's point of view. 

a. Remember, it is his life he will lead and his occupation 
he is choosing. 

b. Give him the responsibility of making the selection. 

c. Let his needs guide the interview. 

<3. Phrase questions carefully to bring out his feelings, 
attitudes , and interests . 

e. Do not ask questions until the client is obviously ready 
to answer them. 



Conducting the Interview 

1 . Start with the client ' s strongest interests and build conversation 
around them. 

2. Recognize that the client's emotions ^ prejudices, and attitudes 
may be more important than the facts of the situation would 
indicate . 

a. Lead him to discuss the situation as he sees it. 

b. Uncover real problems as soon as possible. 

c. Be a good listener and draw the client out along consistent 
lines . 

d. Do not expect to have all the answers; and even if you have, 
you shouldn't hand them out. Make suggestions and let the 
client get the additional information. 



Shaping the Interview Toward a Successful Outcome 

1. Show real interest and faith in the client. 

2. Be straight-forward and frank, not sentimental . 

3. Help the client face facts unemotionally. 

4. Promote self-examination and self-appraisal. Help the client 
to see himself clearly, his aptitudes, abilities, interests, 
personality traits, and motives 

5. Get dll the facts and interpret relationships. 

6. Build the client's self-respect. Never deflate his ego. 
Re-direct the objectives, when necessary, as tactfully as 
possible. 
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7. Let the suggested plan of action be that of the client. This 
may be the last step in the problem, but help him to come to 
some minor decision concerning the situation. Accompli sh 
something . 

8. Be specific in suggestions. 

9. Personal, emotional, or vocational problems too difficult for 
the average counselor should be referred to someone with more 
experience or specialized training. 



Terminating the Interview 

1. Summarize accomplishments of the interview and stress action 
along lines suggested. 

2. Make a definite appointment ferr the next interview or leave 
an opening for the client to come again. 



Recording Results of the Interview 

Record results of the interview immediately after termination. 
Accuracy and vividness of detail are essential. 



Supplementing the Interview 

1. Check with others in regard to the client’s roblem. 

2. Check the client's interests an occupations and extra-curricular 
activities. 

3. Arrange for medical examinations if needed. 

4. Check previous scholastic records if necessary. 

5. Give or arrange for tests if deemed necessary. 

Following-up the Interview 

1. check periodically to find if the suggested course of action is 
being carried out. 

2. check and evaluate progress the client is making in relation to 
his problems. 
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* INDIVIDUAL INTERACTION SKILLS I 
Informational Reference 



Much of the professional counselor's time is spent interacting 
with individuals on a one-to-one basis. The counselor spends a great 
deal of time talking with students during individual interviews. In 
addition, he works with individual teachers, parents, and other mem- 
bers of the community. Obviously, if he is to be of assistance to 
these people, he must master a number of skills so that his efforts 
produce positive results. 

Not all of the individual interaction skills that a counselor must 
learn will be discussed in this unit. In fact, only a few have been 
selected, in order to give you an orientation to this area and some 
practice in using some of the most important tools of the counselor. 
Additional skills will be learned later that will build upon the ones 
we are now presenting. 

As part of this unit, you will participate in a simulated coun- 
seling interview in which you will be asked to demonstrate some of the 
tasks -hat are necessary to prepare for an interview and some of the 
skills requisite to opening an interview. These cure: 

1. Physical arrangements for an interview. 

2. Greeting and seating the client. 

3. Inviting the client to participate in the interview. 

4. Maintaining eye-contact with the client. 

5 . Demonstrating proper body posture . 

6. Displaying appropriate facial expressions. 

7. Avoiding inappropriate mannerisms. 

The following information will help you learn appropriate skills 
in preparing for and opening an interview. 

1 • Physical arrangements ... The physical features of a counselor ' «: 
office are the least important variable in determining whether or 
not he will be successful in assisting his clients. A skillful 
counselor can be of help in almost any type of setting providing 
it is private and has a minimum amount of furniture. We will 
focus, therefore, only on that arrangement of furniture which 
is most valuable in promoting a good relationship between the 
counselor and his client. 



* Adapted from materials developed by the Counseling Systems Research Project, 
Department of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educationail Psychology, 
Michigan State University. Used with permission. 
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Two comfortable chairs are the absolute requirement for 
a counselor's office. Typically, there is also a desk or 
table. The important thing, however, is the placement of 
the chairs, if only chairs are used, they should face each 
other and the counselor's chair should be positioned so tn« 
he can lean forward and touch the client. 

When a desk or table is used, the client's chair should 
be placed by the side of the desk. The desk should not 
serve as a barrier between client and counselor. Again, 
the counselor should be near enough so that he may lean 
forward and touch the client. 

The reason for these arrangements is to develop an inti- 
mate atmosphere so that the client will feel a sense of trust 
in the counselor. The closeness of the counselor helps to 
indicate a person who is attentive and willing to be of 
assistance. 



2- Greeting and seating the client . . . Most individuals appre- 
ciate being extended a warm and friendly greeting. Statements 
such as, "Hello, won't you come in?", "My name is Tom Jones", 
and "Would you like to take the chair next to my desk? " may 
be used. A firm but not overly- zealous handshake is likewise 
appropriate. The counselor should also greet his clients 
with a smile or with a relaxed, noncritical facial expression. 

The reason for such behavior when greeting and seating a 
client is to help him feel at ease. The client should be made 
to feel that the counselor respects him as a person and doesn't 
think of him as just another student. 



3. Inviting the client to participate in the interview ... Getting 
an interview started would appear to be a rather simple task. 

It is. Many inexperienced and poorly trained counselors, how- 
ever, go through an elaborate ritual for five or ten minutes 
before asking the client to indicate why he has come for coun- 
seling . Such counselors discuss the weather and inconsequential 
topics in order (they think) to set the client at ease. Such 
"small talk" may lead the client to believe that the counselor is 
avoiding any discussion of his problem. Such behavior may divert 
the client from discussing the important reasons that brought 
aim to the counselor ' s office . He may try to please the coun- 
selor by continuing to discuss topics presented by the counselor 
or use them to avoid discussing anxiety— producing material. In 
short, the client will take his cue from the counselor and tend 
to behave as the counselor trains him to behave. 
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Simple statements such as, "Hov? may I help you?" or "What 
would you like to discuss today?" are usually appropriate to 
open an interview. Of course, if you initiated a contact with 
a student, teacher, or parent you would begin by stating the 
reason for the interview. For example, "I asked you to come in 
today to discuss what you plan to do after graduation," or "I 
asked you to come in to discuss your son's progress this 
semester. " 



4 . Maintaining- eve~contact ... Counselors usually maintain eye 
contact with their clients. Eye contact helps build a personal 
relationship between two people and indicates that the counselor 
is not embarrassed or afraid to appr-oach a problem. It also 
permits the counselor to observe non-verbal behavior exhibited 
by the client. 

Occasionally, eye contact will make a client uncomfortable, 
when this occurs , the counselor should maintain contact for only 
a few seconds at a time until the client is more at ease. You 
don * t want clients to feel that they are being examined under a 
microscope . 

i 

The counselor may find that occasionally he needs to divert 
his eyes from the client in order to concentrate. He should 
bake care not to move his eyes from the client 1 s while the 
client is discussing topics of personal concern. Such behavior 
may suggest to the client that the counselor is embarrassed or 
critical. 



5. Demonstrating proper body posture . . . The counselor should 

be relaxed, but at the same time attentive to the client. He 
displays good posture when he leans forward toward his client 
and maintains eye contact. Such posture assists in developing 
an in ti mate counseling atmosphere, it indicates that the 
counselor is interested in the material that the client is 
presenting. Further, his posture should be mobile. He should 
be free to move about and use his body to assist in communication. 



6 . Appropriate facial expressions ♦ • . The counselor's facial 

expression is the principal way that he indicates emotion. 

He should try to convey to the client that he is interested, 
is trying to understand the way the client perceives himself 
and his environment, and is not critical of the client's be- 
havior. The expression should be friendly rather than emotion- 
less. Eye contact, body posture, and facial expression should 
communicate that the counselor is friendly, attentive, under- 
standing, and willing to assist the client. 
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7 - Inappropriate mannerisms . . . Many of us hav^ certain manner isms 
that can be annoying and distracting to clients. Some of us 
characteristically scowl or glare at people. Skin picking, 
wriggling in our chairs, tapping of pencils, playing with change 
or a desk curio, loud speech, and wringing of hands are other 
examples of inappropriate mannerisms. 

Oftentimes we are not aware of such behaviors. We hope that 
during your completion of this unit you will receive "feed-back" 
about any inappropriate mannerisms which you possess and that you 
will endeavor to change or control such behavior. 
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* Individual Interaction Skills I 
Instructions to Trainee : 

You -will participate as a counselor in a brief, simulated 
counseling session. One of your instructors -will serve as 
your client. To the best of your ability, do each of the 
following: 

a. Arrange the desk and chairs in position for an interview. 

b. Invite your client to enter the interview room. 

c. Start the interview. 

d. Use mannerisms, posture, and other non-verbal forms of 
behavior that are appropriate for an interview. 

For purposes of this simulated interview, you may assume that 
your client has voluntarily asked for an appointment to see you. 



* Adapted from materials prepared by the Counseling Systems Research 
Project, Department of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educational 
Psychology, Michigan State University. Used with permission. 
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* Individual Interaction Skills I 

Instructions to Rater : 

Performance skills 

a. Before each trainee participates in individual Interaction 
Skills I, you should move chairs away from the desk so that 
he has to arrange them for an interview. 

Performance Criteria : The trainee should position the seats 

so that the desk does not serve as a barrier. The trainee 
should be seated near enough so that he can lean forward and 
touch you. 

b. Provide an opportunity for the trainee to invite you to 
approach the interview area and to seat you. 

Performance Criteria : He should greet you with a handshake 

and with a smile or a relaxed, noncritical expression. He 
should introduce himself and invite you to be seated. 

c. After being seated, the trainee should invite you to 
participate in the interview. 

Performance Criteria : You are a self-referred client and 

have asked for an appointment. His invitation should be 
similar to the following: "What would you like to talk 

about today?" or "How can I help you?" or "Would you like 
to tell me why you want to see me?" 



* Adapted from materials prepared by the Counseling Systems Research Project, 
Department of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educational Psychology, 
Michigan state University. Used with permission. 
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d. Following the trainee’s invitation, talk freely for 2“3 

minutes about a problem that centers on not knowing whether 
your opportunities as a beginning electrical engineer would 
be better within the state or on the west Coast. 

Performance Criteria : During this time, observe the 

trainee to see if: 

1. He maintains eye-contact with you. 

2. His body posture is relaxed as indicated by his ability 
to move about freely. He generally leans toward you. 

3. His facial expression is pleasant, relaxed, and non - 
critical. 

4. He displays no inappropriate mannerisms such as scowling, 
frowning, yawning, skin picking, wriggling in chair, 
wringing of hands, tapping, etc. 

After finishing your talk about the problem, stop the interview 
and rate the trainee on the check-sheet. Then, provide the trainee 
with feedback by giving him a copy of your ratings and discussing 
them with him. verbally reinforce success or partial success and 
point out ways in which the trainee can improve. 
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* Individual Interaction Skills I 
Rating Sheet 



Name of Trainee 



Skill 

1. Arrangement of furniture 

2. Invitation to enter room 

3. Opening the interview 

4 . Eye-contact 

5 . Body posture 

6. Facial expression 

7 . Other mannerisms 



PERFORMANCE RATINGS 



Adequate 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



Inadequate 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( > 

( ) 

( ' 



/ 

L 

Comments 



Name of Rater 



NOTE: Retain original and give carbon to trainee. 



* Adapted from materials prepared by the Counseling Systems Research Project 
Department of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educational Psychology, 
Michigan State University. Used with permission. 
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* INDIVIDUAL INTERACTION SKILLS II 
Informational Reference 



rsss rst. 

iSr; 3.- .sr-jsvs 

direct the flow of verbalization coining from the client if a client 
is not given direction during an interview he will t v f cll * nt 

there is the possibility that he will ignore important data reSted“o 

O-S^interviews^^it^s^necessary^ha^the^coun^ 8 ! 1 " 613 ^^ 61 ^ short ^ er ™ 

to focus on important thei^oTLpi" TvTS&Z IT^lTrLt^ 
wolberg (wolberg, L. R., The Technique of Psvchotheranv m„„ v„,v.' 

Grune and Stratton, calls thiF^T^In^pl f of seg^ Ta*"* ® ' 

Selective focusing is the oro cpqq n-F ,* / a An4 .^« • : o cusinq . 

the client's verbal P °® SS ? f identifying an important theme in 
th.»r ! l s verbalizations, focusing the client's remarks around this 

' d directing the theme into a goal-directed channel. 

as th rff^ — V mp ° rtant 23SHS - The counselor listens and observes 

Ji« to identff bb • problem - As the client talks, the counselor 
to, identify the important themes of client verbalizations bv eX am- 

ining the preoccupations of the client, what does he chooseto Ss^^T 
thf t^ic^° n ?dentif e - em0 rb 0nal ? ±9ai£lc “ 0 * ^at the client attach^ 

r^rS^b ° f ° lientS - CllentS tend b ° have prob^that 

cluster m one of three areas. These are: 



1 . 



Existing environmental, difficulties. Problems in this area 
constitute the bulk of an individual's preoccupations. A 

► exampie, will discuss what aspects of the environ- 
ment assist in gratifying his needs and what causes him to 
52? re l at i°nships with others. Clients also 

mb. ™ th ® environment hampers their daily lives, 

the? W1 J‘ 1 i n lcate the sources of frustration and conflict 

““ “*“ fere wlth their plans and schedules. Remember that 
encountered by clients are caused by environ- 
mental difficulties. 

find^a^bb CaUS6d . by Appropriate learning. Many clients 
find that their attitudes and habits are in conflict with 

those of other people. Clients may find that habits of 
ependency aggression, detachment, perfectionism, and com- 
pulsive ambition interfere with social relationships at work 
at home , and at school . ' 
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3. The last group of preoccupations consists of those which 
have persisted over a period of time. We think of these 
as originating in childhood. They consist mainly of un- 
resolved fears, guilt feelings, and immature behavior 
patterns . 



You may find it easier to identify important themes in a client's 
verbalizations if you think of classifying them into one of these 
groups: environment, learning, or childhood problems. 



Focusing on a theme . Once a theme has been identified, the 
counselor has to direct the client's verbalizations so that they 
focus on the theme. The most effective use of the interview occurs 
when the client is assisted to talk at length about a limited number 
of topics. Only a certain amount of data can be retained at any one 
time, so the counselor must help the client focus on data that relate 
to the theme of his preoccupations. The counselor does this by bring- 
ing the client back to the central theme each time that he strays or 
rambles. For example, such leads by the counselor as, "You were tell- 
ing me about why you prefer a job with a small company," or "Can you 
tell me more about your difficulties with your summer job" will help 
control the flow of client verbalizations. 



Directing the theme toward a goal . The principal purpose of 
counseling is to assist a person to alter his behavior to meet a goal 
or objective the client and counselor both believe is worth attaining. 
This could be a career goal, an educational goal, or a goal for im- 
proving his social skills. Goals may be established to remove environ- 
mental difficulties, inappropriate behavior patterns, or guilt feelings 
that were developed in childhood. Regardless of the specific problem 
presented by the client, the counselor always and continually directs 
the interview into a goal-producing channel. 



The stage is set for discussing counseling goals after the main 
themes of the client's verbalizations have been identified and these 
themes have been explored in enough depth to provide the counselor 
with an understanding of how the client perceives himself and his 
environment. Then, leads such as the following help the client focus 
on goals for counseling: 

"As I understand things, you want to find a job that will 
enable you to utilize your strong math background?" or 

"What you want to accomplish in counseling is to equip your- 
self to make the best possible impression in your interview 
with the XYZ Corporation?" or 
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"You want to decide whether to enter graduate school in 
September or take a job?” 

Such leads will produce further discussion of the specific goals 
that a client wishes to establish for altering his behavior. 
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* Individual Interaction Skills II 
Instructions to Trainee : 

You will participate as a counselor in a brief, simulated coun- 
seling session. One of your instructors will serve as your client. 

To the best of your ability, do each of the following: 

a. Continue to use the skills learned in Individual Inter- 
action Skills I. These are: 

1. Seating arrangements. 

2. Invitation to client to enter interview room. 

3. Starting the interview. 

4. Using mannerisms, posture, and other non-verbal forms 
of behavior that are appropriate for an interview. 

b. Identify the important theme in the client’s discussion 
of his problem. 

c. Once the theme is identified, keep the client focused by 
exploring as many facets of the theme as possible. 

d . Direct the theme toward a goal that might resolve the 
problem. 

You can assume that your client has voluntarily asked for an 
appointment to see you. You will have approximately eight minutes 
for this exercise. 



* Adapted from materials prepared by the Counseling System Research Project, 
Department of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educational Psychology, 
Michigan State University. Used with permission. 
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individual Interaction Skills II 



Instructions to Rater ; 

1- Use the same presenting problem as in Individual Interaction 
Skills I. Talk freely about a problem that centers on not 
knowing whether your opportunities as a beginning electrical 
engineer would be better within the state or on the West 
Coast. 

In addition, weave in a predominant theme which suggests that 
you have an unusually close relationship with your parents, 
such that it would be quite uncomfortable for you to take a 
job more than 200 miles away from them. 

Give the counselor opportunities to ( al keep the interview 
focused on the theme and (b) direct the discussion toward a 
goal. Provide at least three opportunities to do each. 



2. Stop the interview after about eight minutes and complete the 
rating sheet. Then provide feedback to the trainee by giving 
him a copy of r your ratings and discussing them with him. 
Verbally reinforce success or partial success and point out 

ways in which the trainee can improve. 

l 

* • 

:■ 

i 

i - 

l' 

l ' • 
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^Adapted from materials prepared by the Counseling Systems Research Project, 

Department of Counseling , Personnel Services , and Educational Psychology, 

?. Michigan State University. Used with permission. 
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*Individual Interaction Skills II 
Rating Sheet 



Name of Trainee 





- 


PERFORMANCE 


RATINGS 


Skill 


Adequate 


Inadeq 


1. 


Arrangement of furniture 


( ) 


( ) 


2. 


Invitation to enter room 


( ) 


C ) 


3. 


Opening the interview 


( ) 


( ) 


4. 


Eye-contact 


( ) 


( ) 


5. 


Body posture 


( ) 


( ) 


6 . 


Facial expression 


( ) 


( ) 


7. 


Other mannerisms 


( ) 


( ) 


8. 


Identification of theme 


( ) 


( > 


9. 


Focus on theme 


( ) 


( ) 


• 

o 

H 


Goal 


( ) 


( ) 



Name of Rater 



NOTE: Retain original and give carbon to trainee. 



Comments 



* Adapted from materials prepared by the Counseling Systems Research Project, 
Department of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educational Psychology, 
Michigan State University. Used with permission. 
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* INDIVIDUAL INTERACTION SKILLS III 
Informational Reference 



In this unit you will participate in a simulated counseling 
session where you will be asked to use three interview techniques 
and to manage pauses and periods of silence during the interview. 

Prior to this exercise — in Individual Interaction Skills I and II — 
you were asked, among other things, to identify an important theme 
in the client's verbalizations and to keep the client focused on 
this theme . 

You probably found that you used few techniques other than 
direct questions to direct the flow of client verbalizations. Also, 
in previous exercises your clients have been very cooperative and 
were willing to talk about their problems. Unfortunately, clients 
are not always so obliging. Sometimes they talk about numerous 
topics that are unrelated to their problems. Clients do not always 
talk easily. Some lack the verbal skills to express their concerns. 
Other clients do not trust the counselor enough to freely verbalize 
personal ideas and feelings. When a client has threatening ideas 
or feelings, these may cause him to resist further discussion and 
he may show this resistance by "clamming up." Therefore, it becomes 
important for the counselor to have a number of techniques to main- 
tain the flow of client verbalizations. In this informational refer- 
ence you will be introduced to three of the many methods utilized by 
the professional counselor to direct the flow of verbalizations. You 
will also learn a specific method of managing pauses and silences 
during a counseling interview. 

Re s tateme nt . This technique involves putting statements of the 
client into different words to bring his attention to certain aspects 
of his verbalizations that may have escaped his attention. The tech- 
nique also is used to point out specifically what the client may find 
difficult to verbalize. It can also be used to help a client focus 
on important themes in his verbalizations. The following example will 
demonstrate the effective use of restatement: 

Client: "I've gradually narrowed down my preferences. I've trans- 

ferred from two colleges and changed majors three times. 
But I've heard that this year the leading companies are 
only interested in you if you're in the upper five percent 
of your class." 

Counselor: "You may not be able to land a job with a top company, and 

the only reason you think of is that something must have 
gone wrong somewhere in your planning." 



* Adapted from materials prepared by the Counseling Systems Research Project, 
Department of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educational Psychology, 
Michigan State University. Used with permission. 
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Maintaining Tension in the Interview . The client must be motivated 
to work actively toward achieving a goal in counseling. When a client 
is too relaxed, he doesn't stay actively involved in the counseling pro- 
cess. Some clients want to dump their problems on the counselor and let 
him take the responsibility for finding solutions. The counselor has to 
be alert to such situations and take steps to maintain an optimum amount 
of tension during the interview. 

Tension can be create^ by focusing on provocative topics, by asking 
challenging questions, and 1 by silence. For example, the counselor could 
say, "Dc you really want to go into sales?" or "I’m getting the feeling 
that you want me to do all the work . " 

When a counselor uses silence to increase tension, he causes the 
client to become uncomfortable. This discomfort may cause him to respond 
spontaneously to the situation* The counselor must be aware that silence 
may be interpreted as rejection or hostility by the client and, therefore, 
must be used with discretion. 

There is a danger of creating too much tension in the interview. 

The client may develop an active dislike for the counselor and the 
counseling process. If this situation occurs, the counselor must be 
prepared to offer supportive counseling to lower the state of tension 
within the client. For example, the counselor might say, "I could see 
that you were getting angry because I wouldn't talk. It's okay to get 
angry in here. The important thing, however, is for us to communicate, 
and we were just not getting anywhere. " 

I nterpr eta t ion . This technique is used by the counselor when he 
presents an hypothesis about the client 1 s behavior to the client for 
his consideration. The purpose of interpretation is to help the client 
examine possible relationships or meanings of his behavior for a specific 
situation. It serves to help the client look at his behavior from new 
perspectives. However, interpretation must be presented in such a way 
that the client feels free to reject it if he wishes. It does little 
good to insist that a client accept the counselor's hypothesis. Usually 
interpretation is preceded by such phrases as, "I wonder if. • •" or 
"A possible explanation might be. . . •" or "One way of looking at this 
that occurs to me is .... " 

Managing Pauses and Silences . Pauses often occur during counseling 
while the client thinks through some of the ideas that have been brought 
out during the interview. On some occasions the counselor will pause to 
reorganize his thoughts . Such pauses are to be expected and should not 
be interrupted. When they continue beyond a moment or two, the counselor 
can focus the content of the interview by: (1) repeating the last word 

or last few words the client has used, (2) restating the content of the 
last few statements made by the client, and (3) asking a question about 
the material that has been under discussion. 
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Periods of silence, beyond a moment or two, may occur for a 
number of different reasons: 

1. Early in the interview, the client may be embarrassed or 
threatened by the counseling process. In this case, the 
counselor must take steps to relieve the tension by pro- 
viding reassurance. 

2. Silence may also mean that a particular topic has been 
vorked through and the client is wondering what to say 
next. 

3. He may also be thinking over what he has just said. 

In these situations the counselor should wait for the client to con- 
tinue until it becomes obvious that the client is waiting for some 
response from the counselor. 

Silence may also mean that a client is experiencing difficulty 
in expressing some feeling or idea. He may be shy or concerned about 
the confidentiality of his disclosure. In these situations, the coun- 
selor should help the client verbalize by making such statements as, 
"It's sometimes difficult to discuss certain things?" or "How can I 
help you talk about the things concerning you?" or "I’m wondering if 
you are afraid that I will discuss your concerns with people outside 
of this room?" 

Silence is likely to follow intense emotional discussions. In 
these situations, the counselor should maintain an understanding 
silence until the client has recovered somewhat from the emotional 
strain. 

Finally, some clients don't have the social skills to carry on 
long discussions with adults. They may have learned to express their 
feelings and thoughts in very few words or they may have learned to 
depend on others to initiate and take the responsibility for directing 
the flow of verbalization. In these situations the counselor will have 
to be patient. He can attempt to help the client gain the social skills 
necessary for effective communication, or he can accept the behavior of 
the client and rely upon nonverbal cues to help provide direction for 
the counseling process. 

Long periods of silence are infrequent in most interviews when the 
counselor is adequately trained. When silence is a hindrance to further 
progress in the interview, the following steps are suggested by Wolberg 
(Wolberg, L. R. , The Technique of Psychotherapy . New York: 1967, Grune 
and Stratton) . These suggestions have been modified to make them appro- 
priate for this Informational Reference. 
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Note: The counselor should provide the leads listed below in 

the order presented until the client can begin to ver- 
balize. Adequate time, of course, must be provided 
between leads so that the client has an opportunity to 
respond. Fifteen seconds would be a minimum. 

1. To break a period of silence, the counselor may focus the 
client's attention by saying, "You find it difficult to 
talk," or "It's hard to talk." 

2. In the event of no reply, the counselor may say, "I wonder 
why you are silent." 

/ 

3. Thereafter, the counselor may remark, "Perhaps you do not 
know what to say . " 

4. Then, "Maybe you're trying to figure out what to say next." 

5. This may be followed by, "Perhaps you are upset." 

6 . The next comment could be , " Perhaps you are afraid to say 
what is on your mind." 

7. if still no response is fprthcoming, the counselor may say, 
"Perhaps you are afraid of what I might think if you say 
what is on your mind." 

8. Finally, if silence continues, the counselor may say, "I 
wonder if there is something about me that makes it difficult 
for you to talk." 

In those rare instances when the client still remains silent, the 
counselor should say, "Why don't we just sit here for awhile and maybe 
you will be able to tell me what you have been thinking." After a 
reasonable length of time, the counselor can attempt again to break 
the silence. If he has no success this time, he should gently dismiss 
the client by indicating his availability at some future time if the 
client would like to try again. At no time must the counselor indi- 
cate anger, but should communicate patience and his willingness to 
work with the client. 
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* Individual Interaction Skills III 



Instructions to Trainee : 

You will participate as a counselor in a brief, simulated 
counseling session. One of your instructors will serve as your 
client. To the best of your ability, do each of the following* 

a. Continue to use the skills learned in Individual Interaction 
Skills I and II. These are: 

1 . Arrange seating . 

2. Invite the client to enter interview room. 

3. Start the interview. 

4. Use mannerisms, posture and other non-verbal forms of 
behavior that are appropriate for an interview. 

5. Identify the important theme in the client's discussion 
of his problems. 

6. Keep the client focused by exploring as many facets of 
the theme as possible. 

7 . Direct the theme toward a goal . 

b. During the time that you are identifying the theme and keeping 
the client focused on the theme, use each of the following in- 
terview techniques: 

1. Restate the content and/or feeling of one or more of the 
client's statements. 

2. Maintain an appropriate amount of tension in the interview. 

3 . Make an interpretation of the client ' s statements and/or 
behavior . 

c. Manage pauses and periods of silence during the interview. 

You can assume that your client has voluntarily asked for an 
appointment to see you end that you have never formally met the 
client, although you can identify him by name upon sight. He is 
21 years of age. You will have approximately ten minutes for 
this exercise. 



Reread these directions carefully until called for the interview. 



* Adapted from materials prepared by the Counseling Systems Research Project 
Department of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educational Psychology, 
Michigan State University. Used with permission. 
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* Individual Interaction Skills III 



Instructions to Rater : 

1. Use the same basic problem as in Interaction Skills I and 
II. There are differences, however. First, talk freely 
about a problem that centers on not knowing whether your 
opportunities as a beginning electrical engineer would be 
better within the state or on the West Coast. In addition, 
weave in a predominant theme which suggests that you have 
an unusually close relationship with your parents , such 
that it would be quite uncomfortable for you to take a job 
more than 200 miles away from them. 

a. Now, give the trainee an opportunity to restate the 
content and/or feeling of one or more of your state” 
ments . 

b. Then, suggest subtly that the reason you would feel 
uncomfortable is that your parents would be so uncom- 
fortable . 

c. Now give the trainee an opportunity to make an inter” 
pretation of your statements. 

d. Then, indicate that it is up to the trainee to solve 
your problem and you expect him to do so. This will 
provide him an opportunity to increase the tension of 
the int ervi ew . 

e. Regardless of the response of the trainee, go into a 
period of silence so that the trainee has an opportunity 
to show his skills in managing silence. 



2. Stop the interview after about ten minutes and complete the 
rating sheet. Then provide feedback by giving the trainee 
a copy of your ratings and discussing them with him. Verbally 
reinforce success or partial success and point out ways in 
which the trainee can improve. 



* Adapted from materials prepared by the Counseling Systems Research Project, 
Department of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educational Psychology, 
Michigan State University. Used with permission. 
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♦Individual Interaction Skills III 
Rating Sheet 



Name of Trainee 



PERFORMANCE RATINGS 



Skill Adequate 

1. Arrangement of furniture ( ) 

2. Invitation to enter room ( ) 

3. Opening the interview ( ) 

4 . Eye-contact ( ) 

5. Body posture ( ) 

6. Facial expression ( ) 

7. Other mannerisms ( ) 

8. Identification of theme ( ) 

9. Focus on theme ( ) 

10 . Goal ( ) 

11. Restatement ( ) 

12. Interpretation ( ) 

13. Maintaining tension ( ) 

14. Pauses and silences ( ) 



inadequate Comments 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) , 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



Three of the following (or similar) leads for breaking periods of silence 
must be given, and in this order: 

1. "You find it difficult to talk" or "It's hard to talk." 

2. "I wonder why you are silent." 

3. "Perhaps you do not know what to say." 

4. "Maybe you're trying to figure out what to say next." 

5. "Perhaps you are upset." 

6. "Perhaps you are afraid to say what is on your mind." 

7. "Perhaps you are afraid of what I might think if you say what is on 

your mind. " 

8. "I wonder if there is something about me that makes it difficult for 

you to talk." 



Name of Rater 

NOTE: Retain .orginial and give carbon to trainee. 
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1969-1971 



*A BASIC APPROACH TO GROUP COUNSELING 
IN THE COLLEGE PLACEMENT SERVICE 



Outline of Major Steps 

I. Receive and Evaluate Client Referrals 

II. Prepare for Group Sessions 

A. Arrange for Meetings 

B. Review Available Data on Clients 

III. Conduct Group Sessions 

A. Establish Structure 

1 . Purpose 

2. Roles 

3 . Focus 

4 . Limits 

B. Get Acquainted and Clarify Objectives for Joining the Group 

C. Discuss Member Concerns 

1. Common Problems Approach 

2 . Case-Centered Approach 

D. Establish Specific Objective (s) for Counseling 

1. Common Problems Approach 

2. Case-Centered Approach 

E. Perform Required Tasks 

1. Common Problems Approach 

2. Case— Centered Approach 



*The major steps in this approach to group counseling are patterned 
after comparable steps in the individual counseling process as developed 
by the Counseling Systems Research Project, Department of Counseling, 
Personnel Services, and Educational Psychology, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. This material was developed under the sponsorship of the ESSO 
Education Foundation. Please do not quote from or reproduce without 
permission of the authors. 
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F. Evaluate Counseling 

1. Common Problems Approach 

2 . Case-Centered Approach 

G. Terminate Counseling 

1. Structure Termination Operations 

2. Reviev Activities and Accomplishments 

3. Manage Member Resistances (if any) 

4. Stress Importance of Follow-Through 

5. Conduct Transfer of Learning Operations 
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ESSO Education Project 
University of Virginia 
1969-1971 



*A BASIC APPROACH TO GROUP COUNSELING 
IN THE COLLEGE PLACEMENT SERVICE 



Like the model procedure presented earlier for individual counseling, 
the group counseling process outlined in this paper is brief and greatly 
simplified. You will therefore need to supplement this procedure by 
referring to selected sources in your bibliography for group counseling, 
particuarly the references by Blocher (1966) ; Hewer (1963) ; and Jones, 
Stef fire, and Stewart (1970) . 

Because of the way in which the groups will be formed, i.e., by random 
assignment of clients from those who have volunteered for counseling, 
it will not be possible to know in advance the exact nature of the 
individual concerns which will be presented, although you can perhaps 
get some hints by studying the data available on each client. It may 
be that all five members will have essentially the same concern — for 
example, how to make a good impression in the placement interview. In 
that event, the common problems approach described by Blocher may be an 
appropriate model to use in dealing with the group. Since all members 
will have basically the same objective for counseling, it may then be 
advisable to spend the bulk of the group's time examining the elements 
of the placement interview and practicing the skills needed to succeed 
in such an interview. 

However, it may be that all or most of the five clients have different 
problems. One may be concerned mainly about how to conduct himself in 
a placement interview, another may be trying to decide whether to find 
a job or go to graduate school, still another may be undecided about 
two equally attractive occupations, and so forth. In such a group, the 
case-centered approach , also described by Blocher and elaborated by Hewer, 
may be the appropriate model to use. For this reason, we will focus in 
the training program upon both approaches, and you will then need to 
decide which to use with a particular group after you have become suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the concerns of the members. 



*This manuscript was developed under the sponsorship of the ESSO Education 
Foundation. Please do not quote from or reproduce without permission of 
the authors. 
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A further distinguishing feature of group counseling as used in this 
Froject is the emphasis upon information-seeking, decision-making and 

skill development, it is anticioat^d 4 ->,a+- v ^ 

• .. _ , anticipated that those who request counseling 

th ? offlce of Placement will have fairly concrete ideas about the ? 

vocation (s) and jobs which they wish to investigate and that they will 

e free of acute fears and anxieties related to their placement concerns 

should 65 ^ h6re thls assu mption proves incorrect, an appropriate referral* 

shoutd'iaL'eT 6 ;-^ ™ S ±S n0t t0 SU ^ est ^at the counselor 

ould ignore feelings and anxieties, but rather that these are not his 

primary concern m this approach to group counseling. 

You will note many similarities between the procedure described here 
and that proposed for individual counseling. The major difference aside 

Telc^lsZTl Sett “ 9 itS6lf ' iS that the -PP-t. experience^and ^ 

reactions of several persons, rather than those of the counselor alone 

• re t rought to bear u P° n the concerns of each group member. The steps" 
m the group counseling process are as follows: P 



I. 



Receive and Evaluate Client Referrals 



be if tS f f initiating group counseling is to decide who should 
5P° U P- m the ESSO Project, this decision will already have 
been made by personnel in the Office of Placement, who will assion to 

ffr cfff^ 11119 9 c° UP flVe placement registrants who have volunteered 
Ll ? g - scre ening in regard to problem severity may Sso 

have taken place. Nevertheless, the counselor will need to L awafe 

t , lb f / presence within the group of someone in need of intensive 
fto bf 1 Personal counseling. The guidelines for making referral' 

(to be presented later in the training program) should be applied here 
as well as in individual counseling. However, it may be pofsi^e for a 
client referred for such intensive counseling to continue as a member of 

ifda^f P o/fr ndi e 9 UP ° n the ” ishes of the client and the collective 
g™ the referral counselor and the group counselor. 

II . Prepare for Group Sessions 

The next step is to prepare for the actual group sessions Ac von 

sess^ 11 Il ^ et With . each of y QUr counseling groups once per week^or five 
sessions of approximately one hour each. .- 1 

One of the first considerations is the physical setting in which the 
sessions will take place. The room should be private, of c“ ffd 

tablef C ° ntain a sufflc ient number of comfortable chairs and a lirge 



You should also examine any available data on each of your clients 
You should note particularly any commonalities in major field of studv 
occupational preference, biographical background, and the like, from 
one client to another. You should also note the reason why Solvent 




SO 



desires counseling, if such a reason has been indicated. All such 
information will be of assistance to you in framing your structuring 
remarks and in planning your overall approach to the group. In handling 
records and dealing with client information you must, of course, adhere 
strictly to Office of Placement policies concerning such matters. 



III. Conduct Group Sessions 

A. Establish Structure 

One of your first tasks is to provide structure for the group sessions. 
The basic elements are comparable to those in individual counseling, 
i.e., (1> the purpose of group counseling in the Office of Placement, 

(2) the roles of the counselor and the group members, (31 the need to 
focus upon the concerns of one member at a time (in the case-centered 
approach) and to help each member develop and achieve a specific 
ob j ective , and ( 4) the limits under which the group will operate ( number 
and length of sessions, confidentiality, etc.) . 

You might begin the first group session, for example, by introducing 
yourself, having each member identify himself, and then saying something 
like the following: 

1. ( Purpose) . "Before we get started, let me tell you a little 
about what we will be trying to do in these group sessions. 

Our purpose is to help each member of the group with his concerns 
as they relate to college placement. We will be doing such 
things as helping a member to locate and use needed information, 
helping him to prepare for placement interviews, and helping him 
to make various kinds of decisions related to the overall job 
selection and placement process. 

2. ( Roles) . "Each of us has certain responsibilities in these 
sessions. My job is, first, to help everyone understand what 
our sessions are for and what the basic ground rules are. I 
also have responsibility for helping the group to get started 
and for keeping it on its course. In addition, I share with 
the group the responsibility for helping each member to work 
on his concerns. 

"One of the interesting things about group counseling is that 
each member performs two basic roles. The first is to give 
help to the person whose concerns are being discussed. This is 
done by listening carefully to what he is saying and talking 
with him in an attempt to clarify his concerns and to help him 
decide upon and pursue an appropriate course of action. It 
may also be necessary to engage in certain collaborative activi- 
ties with him, such as role-playing. That is, in a sense all of 
us will be 'counselors' or helpers to the person whose concerns 
are being focused on at any given moment. Your second role 
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involves seeking and receiving help from the group when your 
particular concerns are being discussed. In this regard, your 
job will be to describe and discuss your concerns frankly and 
fully so that the rest of us will understand your situation and 
be in a position to help you. It’s also your job to carry out 
any tasks that you might need to perform and to make any decisions 
that might be involved. 

3. ( Focus ) . "We will try to help each member develop and achieve 

a specific objective, which will be his goal for group counseling. 

4. ( Limits ) . "Our group sessions will meet once a week for five 
weeks. Each session will last approximately one hour. Although 
participation in the group is voluntary, it is expected that, 
since you have indicated a desire to join the group, you will 

be here for each of the five sessions. This is very important 
because each member is entitled to your help in working on his 
concerns. What we say in the group is confidential, it is not 
to be repeated to anyone else unless the group gives its per- 
mission. In this regard, I would like your permission to tape 
record our sessions. The tapes will be heard only by me and by 
my supervisor, who will focus on my techniques and make suggestions 
to help me do a better job in working with the group. Is it okay 
if we do this?" 

After settling the matter of tape recording, you might add, "These are 
the basic ground rules by which we will operate. Of course, we may need 
to develop additional guidelines as we go along. How does that sound to 
you? Any questions about what we'll be doing in the group?" 



B. Get Acquainted and Clarify Motives for Joining the Group 

After the group members have agreed upon the general purpose and nature 
of the group, the next task is to help the members get better acquainted. 
This also provides an opportunity to share reasons for joining the group. 
You might say, for example: 

"Let's begin by getting to know one another a little better. Why 
don't we simply go around the group and ask each member to tell us 
his major field of study, his occupational preference , the type of 
job he is looking for, and his reasons for joining the group. Bill, 
would you like to start?" 

/ 

C. Discuss Member Concerns 

The next major step involves discussing the concerns of each of the members. 
Of course, the procedure to be followed will depend in part upon whether 
you are using the common problene approach or the case-centered approach. 
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I f the concerns of the members are substantially similar from person to 
person — e„g., if they all are concerned mainly with how to prepare for 
the placement interview — you should use the common problems model in 
working with the group. However, if the concerns are quite different 
from one person to the next, the case-centered model would be the appro- 
priate strategy. While the discussion of member concerns is somewhat 
similar in the two models, the differences are sufficient to warrent 
separate consideration. 

1. Common Problems Approach . In initiating this approach, it is 

important to emphasize verbally the fact that all persons in the 
group are concerned about essentially the same thing. This does 
not, however, rule out the possibility that various members may 
be primarily concerned about different aspects of the same general 
concern. Continuing the example cited earlier in which all 
members were primarily concerned about the placement interview, 
one person may never have had an employment interview of any 
kind and therefore be in need of basic information about what 
goes on in a placement interview. Another may have had several 
such interviews already in which he was dissatisfied with his 
performance and may therefore desire to develop highly specific 
social skills which will enable him to succeed in future place- 
ment interviews. Yet another person may have a general idea of 
what the placement interview entails but need particular help 
in responding to aggressive interviewers or potentially e mbar rass— 
ing questions. Obviously, there are several possible combinations 
of these concerns, and additional concerns as well, all related 
to the central theme of the placement interview. 

It is therefore important to draw each member out and clarify 
exactly what his concerns are. The counselor might try a lead 
such as: "Jim, I know you want to do well in your placement 

interview. Can you tell us what aspect of it concerns you most?" 
Or, "John, as you look ahead to the placement interview, what 
are your thoughts?" 

As each member responds, it is important for the counselor and 
the other group members to listen carefully and try to understand 
what is being said. The counselor should encourage all members 
to react. He may say, for example, "Has anyone else in the group 
felt this way about the placement interview?" Or, "Tim, what is 
your reaction to what John said?" Restatement, reflection of 
feeling, and other techniques used in individual counseling are 
also appropriate. 

In a sense, the counselor will be seen as a "role model" by the 
other group members and they will gradually begin to pattern 
their responses after his. In this regard, one of the most 
productive types of response that the counselor can make is 
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what Jones, Stef fire, and Stewart (1970) have called "linking." 

A linking response is one which points out the relationship — often 
subtle — between what one speaker has said and what the next has 
said. For example, in discussing the placement interview, Frank 
may say, "I'm afraid I'll get tongue-tied when I go in for my 
interviews," and Jerry may add, "Yeah, and how will we know 
where to start?" At this point, the counselor may say, "It 
seems that both Frank and Jerry are concerned about social skills 
that they can use in the early part of the placement interview." 
This response links the previous comments together and points 
out a common bond between these two members , a very important 
catalyst in group counseling. Such responses also serve to keep 
the discussion focused and provide a model of appropriate group 
behavior for the members. 

2. Case— Centered Approach , in the case— centered model the discussion 
of member concerns will proceed in much the same way as described 
above, except that the counselor will focus very specifically 
upon each member, in turn. He might say, for example: "We seem 

to have a fairly wide variety of concerns in the group. Why don't 
we devote a few minutes to getting each of these concerns out on 
the table where we can look at them more closely. Don, I believe 
you were concerned about whether to enter graduate school next 
year or get a job. Would you like to tell us more about that?" 

During Don's elaboration of his concern, the counselor and the 
other group members should listen carefully and draw him out in 
much the same way as indicated for the common problems approach. 
After a few minutes have elapsed and Don has explored his concern 
in some detail, the counselor can say, "Okay, Don, I think we 
understand your situation better now. You seem to be saying that 
you really would prefer graduate school, but you have some doubts 
about whether you could finance your graduate study without taking 
a job and saving some money first. Do I read you correctly?" 
Assuming an affirmative answer from Don, the counselor can then 
move to the next member and invite him to describe his concern, 
and so on throughout the group. Here, as in the common problems 
approach, the counselor will be constantly exercising the linking 
function, encouraging comments from other members, and endeavoring 
to build up the cohesiveness of the group. 



D. Establish Specific Objective (s) for Counseling 

Now that the concerns of the members have been discussed and clarified, 
the next step is to help each member establish a specific objective for 
counseling. Here again, the procedure will vary somewhat, depending upon 
whether you are using the common problems approach or the case-centered 
approach. 
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1- Common Problems Approach . One of the defining characteristics 
of the common problems approach is that all members have the 
same concern. If this is literally the case with the members 
of your group, it follows that there will likewise be a common 
objective for counseling. If, for example, all members of the 
group are primarily concerned about how to make a good impression 
on the placement interviewer, the counseling objective for each 
member might be worded somewhat as follows: "By the end of the 

fourth session of the group, I will participate in a role-played 
placement interview with a success rating of 4 or above (on a 
5 “point scale with 5 as 'high') from all members of the group." 

Note that there are three essential aspects of this objective: 

(a) it is to be accomplished during the lifetime of the group 
rather than at some later time, (b) it states what the member 
will be doing as a result of counseling, and (c) it includes 
a standard or criterion of minimal performance. 

2. Case-Centered Approach . In the case— centered approach, the 

process of establishing a specific objective is much like that 
followed in individual counseling, since the unique concerns 
of each member must be dealt with separately. In this regard, 
the various group members will act as "counselors" to a particu- 
lar member as he strives to develop an appropriate objective. 

Sometimes a member's original version of his objective will 
be fairly straightforward, and the goal will be readily attainable 
and measurable within the time limits afforded the group. This 
is particularly true where a decision has to be made between 
alternatives . For example, the student who is torn between 
whether to seek a job or to apply for graduate school may have 
as his objective to state at least a tentative decision between 
these two choices by the end of the fourth group session. The 
criterion for attainment might be (a) signing up for placement 
interviews aimed at a job of his choice, or (b) filing a com- 
pleted application for graduate school. Note that the objective 
is to be attained while the group is in progress, that it describes 
what the client will be doing when he achieves the objective, 
and that it includes a criterion or standard against which his 
accomplishments can be compared. 

Often, however, the client's first attempt to state an objective 
will not reflect sufficient clarity of thinking or precision of 
wording. For example, an objective such as, "I want to get a 
good job" is not expressed clearly enough that its attainment 
can be assessed readily and accurately. In such a case, the 
job of the counselor and the other group members is to help the 
individual look more closely at his objective, clarify its meaning, 
and express it in such a way that its attainment (or lack of 
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attainment, as the case may be) can be ascertained within the 
time span afforded the group. 

Thus, the objective, "I want to get a good job" may elicit such 
reactions from the group as, "Don't we call" or "What do you 
mean by a ’good’ job?" "One that pays well?" "One in which the 
opportunities for advancement are great?" "One in which you can 
be creative?" "How realistic is your goal?" "If you want all 
of these things in a job, which aspects are most important?" 

After give-and-take prompted by questions of this nature, the 
objective for counseling might evolve as something like, "I will 
sign up for interviews with three firms offering jobs that meet 
my specific criteria and for which I can qualify. My objective 
will be attained when a majority of the group agrees that the 
jobs do in fact meet the criteria which I have stated and that 
I appear to have an average or better chance to obtain such a 
job with one of these employers." 

Such an objective may at first seem overly tedious, but on close 
examination it can be seen that, unlike the rough version from 
which it evolved, it is to be attained within the life-span of 
the group, it states quite specifically what the member will be 
doing as a result of counseling, and that it involves a built-in 
standard or criterion such that he will know whether he has 
attained what he set out to do. 

Of course, regardless of the approach to group counseling, the ultimate 
behavior of doing well in the real placement interview or of actually 
getting a "good" job is the final test. Yet, we can seldom know, while 
the client is involved in counseling, whether that goal has been (or will 
be) achieved or not. However, it seems more likely to be achieved if the 
client can work on and evaluate his progress toward a closely related 
objective which is in fact possible to attain within the time period 
allotted to the group. Note in the first example (common problems approach) 
that the group members, in achieving their objectives, will have experienced 
success in a simulation exercise which closely resembles the actual place- 
ment interview; also, in the last example under the case— centered approach 
that in meeting his objective, this particular member will have clarified 
his thinking about the kind of job he wants and will have signed up for 
interviews which appear to represent realistic possibilities for him. 

The clarification and determination of specific objectives may well consume 
all of the second session of the group, particularly where the case-centered 
approach is used. 



E. Perform Required Tasks 

Once the objective (s) for counseling have been formulated in quite specific 
terms, it is necessary for each member to perform certain tasks which will 
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lead to the accomplishment of the objective. Frequently the counselor and 
the other group members, besides lending moral support and encouragement, 
will need to perform auxiliary tasks to help a particular member. This 
reflects one of the unique advantages of the group situation — the fact 
that the resources of several persons, rather than the counselor alone, 
can be brought to bear upon the concerns of a particular individual. At 
the same time, engaging in such tasks is beneficial to the "helping" members 
themselves, particularly in role-playing situations where they must take 
the part of someone whose orientation they need to under stand, such as 
the placement interviewer. 

The performance of required tasks may differ somewhat for the two approaches 
to group counseling, as noted below: 

1. Common Problems Approach . The homogeneity of member concerns 

in this approach gives the counselor a great deal of flexibility 
in dealing with the common objective of the members. He is 
limited only by his own ingenuity and that of the other group 
members. He may, for example, use a variety of methods and 
materials more commonly associated with group cruidance than 
with group counseling. If, as in the example cited earlier, 
all members have the objective of performing at or above a 
certain rated level of effectiveness in a role-played place- 
ment interview, the counselor can show videotapes of actual 
and role-played placement interviews to the group, followed 
by discussion. He can instruct the group about the placement 
interview, much as if he were a teacher addressing a class. 

He can have an employer representative visit the group and 
talk with the members about the placement interview. He can 
distribute literature dealing with the placement interview to 
all group members, have them read it — perhaps as "homework" — 
and conduct a question and discussion period afterward. 

However, since the objective in this example is highly skill- 
oriented, he will want to devote a substantial portion of the 
group's time to experiences which simulate the placement interview. 
He may therefore divide the group members into three groups of 
two (including himself as the sixth member) and role-play a 
number of placement interviews, partners and roles can be shifted 
from time to time, so as to acquaint each member with a diversity 
of roles and approaches. As deficiencies are noted, provision 
should be made for "recycling" back to other means of learning, 
such as observation of taped interviews, direct instruction, and 
reading. Of course, members who have already reached their 
objective can be of considerable help to those in need of further 
practice. 

These are only a few of the possible tasks which a resourceful 
counselor and group might perform in order to achieve a common 
objective. 
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^ Csntsrsd App rosch . In the case— centered modsl the coun” 

selor does not have quite the same degree of flexibility in use 
of time and resources, since presumably each member's concerns 
require an individualized approach in the assignment and perform- 
ance of tasks . He must therefore allot a portion of the group's 
time to each member when deciding what tasks cure necessary. 

Also, he cannot use "group guidance" techniques to the same extent 
as in the common problems approach, since the members have fewer 
concerns in common. Thus, the group will have to devote some of 
time to helping each member with his own tasks, even though 
those tasks may bear only an indirect relationship to the tasks 
of other members. However, such time will not be without benefit 
to the other members, since any help given to a particular member 
will relate to the overall topic of placement, with which all 
members are necessarily concerned. It should be remembered, 
too, that in a group of five members utilizing the case-centered 
approach, there may be some members who do in fact have the same 
or closely related objectives. Two members, for example, may 
want help in developing social skills for use in the placement 
interview, whereas the other three members may have objectives 
which differ from one another and from those of the other two 
members. In such a group, the counselor can pair off the two 
members who have the same objective and have them conduct joint 
tasks, such as observing videotapes of placement interviews, 
practicing role-played interviews, and so on. 

As mentioned earlier, we are concerned primarily with three 
broad types of problems with which a placement client might be 
faced. One of the simplest problems is one in which the group 
member has well-developed, realistic plans but is in need of 
specific information, such as data about particular jobs or 
employers. As mentioned in the monograph on individual coun- 
seling, in such a case the counselor will typically acquaint 
the client with appropriate sources of information and the client 
will then locate and report back the information which he has 
found. In a group counseling situation, however, all of the 

group members, as well as the counselor, are responsible 
for the "counseling" function. Hence, other members may share 
with a particular member information and sources of information 
■with which they are familiar. Likewise, through their comments 
and questions they will help such a member to evaluate the informa- 
tion and to integrate it into his plans. 

More typically in counseling, however, information is acquired 
as a preliminary to some sort of decision. Consider the earlier 
example of the group member who could not decide whether to seek 
a job or to apply for graduate school. Unless this student has 
investigated the world of work and the opportunities for graduate 
study quite carefully, it is possible that he will need additional 
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information before he can make an intelligent choice between 
these two alternatives. At the very least, he will need infor- 
mation about the kinds of jobs for which he might qualify and 
about the admission requirements for graduate study in his 
particular field at the school (s) of his choice. The counselor 
and the other group members, through their questions and sugges- 
tions, can help him determine the kinds of information needed 
and can also suggest possible sources from which the data can 
be obtained. 

Consider also the example of the person who wanted a "good" job. 
This person's objective, you will recall, was to sign up for 
interviews with three employers offering jobs which met his 
criteria and for which he could qualify, as judged by a majority 
of the group members. Obviously, there are certain tasks which 
would have to be performed before this objective could be attained. 
First, the client might list in rank order what he considers 
the five most important aspects of a good job. Then, he might 
study the literature in the placement office and identify three 
specific firms scheduled to visit the University this year which 
offer jobs that meet his criteria. Finally, he would have to 
convince the group of his chances of obtaining a job with one 
of these employers. The group members could help him to locate 
and evaluate this information, and, of course, their collective 
judgment would determine whether his objective had been met. 

Xt can be seen in this example that, while one particular member 
has primary responsibility for carrying out tasks related to his 
problem, the counselor and the other group members also share 
responsibility for certain auxiliary tasks. 

The third major type of objective with which we are concerned 
is one in which the group member desires to develop a particular 
skill or set of skills, such as those needed to present oneself 
favorably in the placement interview or on a plant visit. It is 
this type of objective which lends itself most readily to 
collaborative activity on the part of two or more members, as 
in role-playing. Certain of the group members can assume the 
part of employer representative in role-playing with this student, 
and the entire group can constitute a panel of judges to assess 
"fch© attainment of the objective. In helping a member with such 
an objective, all group members will benefit appreciably, since 
they too will find themselves in a placement interview sooner 
or later , regardless of the particular objective they have chosen 
for group counseling. Thus, a skill— development objective would 
be dealt with much as in the common problems approach, except 
that the primary focus would be upon fewer members, and "group 
guidance" activities would be less suitable. Nevertheless , some 
such activities, e.g., viewing videotapes of placement interviews, 
could still be undertaken by the student on his own, between 
group sessions. 
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F. Evaluate Counseling 

The procedure for evaluating group counseling is much the same as in 
individual counseling. Each group member must answer the basic question: 

"Was my specific objective attained?" That is, "Did I find the appropriate 
information and integrate it satisfactorily into my plans?" Or, "Did I 
make a decision between alternatives?" Or, "Have I demonstrated the 
skills which I set out to learn?" 

1 • Common Problems Approach , in the common problems approach, of 

course, every member will ask himself essentially the same question. 
At that point, depending upon the time which the group has remain- 
ing and depending also upon the possible need for additional 
counseling, several alternatives are open to the group. 

a. If the group is in its final (fifth) session, obviously 
very little time remains and additional, counseling within 
the group will probably not be possible. The counselor 
can then proceed to structure the termination of the group. 

b. If, however, there is sufficient time available, there are 
several additional alternatives: 

(1) Any members who have not attained their objective cam 
try again to achieve their originail objective or can 
modify it so that it can be attained. 

(2) Individual members who have attained their objective 
can formulate and work toward a second objective. If 
everyone in the group falls into this category, amd if 
they all choose the same additional objective, the 
group can then recycle through the common problems 
approach as previously described. However, if some 
wish to pursue additional but different objectives, the 
group will, to that extent, take on the characteristics 
of the case-centered approach. 

(3) Individuals who have attained their objective amd who 
do not wish to work on a further objective of their own 
may help other members who have not yet achieved their 
first objective, or who are beginning to work on a 
second objective, it is assumed that each member has 
an obligation to remain in the group and help other 
members , even though his individual, goals may have ailready 
been achieved. 

Obviously, it is difficult to anticipate all of the possible 
situations which may arise. It is conceivable, for example, that 
some members may accomplish their first objective very eairly, 
then proceed to accomplish three or four more before the group 
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terminate s . Others may not accomplish theix original objective 
until the final group session. Still others may never attain 
their objective. Hence, decisions and alternatives such as 
presented above may apply at different points for different 
members in the overall life of the group, within that limitation, 
however , this basic .framework should enable the counselor and the 
group to grasp the overall sequence involved. 

2 * Case-Ce ntered Approach . Evaluation of counseling in the case- 

centered approach is quite similar to that followed in the common 
problems model. The basic question remains: "Did I achieve ray 

specific objective?" Although all or most of the members' objectives 
■will have been different, this has no bearing upon the evaluation 
process. The same basic options are open to the counselor and 
group as described above. However, it is possible (although 
perhaps unlikely) that in the pursuit of additional objectives 
the basic strategy of the group will change. For example, if 
all members have achieved their various objectives and they * 11 
then choose the same additional objective, the group will at 
that point become a "common problems" group and will pursue that 
approach toward the second objective. 



G. Terminate Counseling 

As you will recall, in the counselor's initial structuring re mar ks it 
was indicated that the group would meet for five sessions only. Hence, 
the group members will have lived with this expectancy from the beginning. 

To further prepare the members for termination, the counselor can remind 
them from time to time of the remaining number of sessions. This will 
also serve as a gentle reminder to keep them working toward their objectives. 

The termination procedure described in the following paragraphs is applicable 
to both the common problems approach and the case-centered approach. 

1* Structure termination Operations . in structuring the termination 
of group counseling, the counselor simply states that since the 
prearranged time for termination of the group is at hand, it is 
appropriate to conclude group counseling. As in individual 
counseling , this does not mean that the counselor and the various 
group members should not talk with each other when they happen 
to meet, or tnat the counselor should not follow up on the outcomes 
of counseling with the group. It does mean, however, that these 
particular members will no longer meet as a formal counseling 
group. The rationale here is the same as in individual counseling, 
i.e., the counselor has an obligation to other placement clients 
as well, and therefore cannot spend an inordinate amount of time 
with any one group or individual. At the same time, the counselor 
should be careful to conclude on a positive note, even though 
some of the group members may not have attained an objective 
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or otherwise performed according to his expectations. It is 
possible that such members, having experienced the group process, 
will achieve their counseling objective on their own or will 
seek further help through the Office of Placement on an individual 
basis, especially if those possibilities are pointed out to them. 

2. Review Activities and Accomplishments . As part of the final 
group session, it may be helpful to review the activities and 
accomplishments of the group. This will help to put the group 
experience into perspective for the members and will also provide 
feedback to the counselor which may prove useful in working with 
future groups. The counselor may try a lead such as, "Let's take 
a few minutes and recap what we have done in the group. Why don't 
we go around and ask each member to react in terms of what he 

has accomplished in the group and how he feels about the group 
experience. Jim, would you like to start?" 

3. Manacre Member Resistances . Some of the members may show signs 
of resistance to terminating the group sessions. Remarks such 
as, "I sure wish we could continue; this has really been a fun 
experience" may simply reflect the natural cohesiveness of the 
group or they may indicate dependency. At this point the coun- 
selor may remark, "I've enjoyed our experience, too, and I'm 
sure we'll all miss being in the group. I'm sorry our time has 
run out, but it seems that we have made some real progress and 
that everyone is now in a better position to handle his placement 
concerns. " 

4. Stress Importance of Follow-Through . Another point to stress 

in the final session is that, while the members may have attained 
their specific objective (s) in the group counseling situation, 
the true test of what they have learned usually lies outside 
the group experience itself. This is particularly true where 
skill— development has been the objective or where a member has 
to implement in a real-life situation a decision which he has 
made in the group. It is therefore essential for the counselor 
to stress the importance of following through. 

5. Conduct Transfer of Learning- Operations . A closely related 
point is that the problem-solving methods and skills used in 
counseling may have carry-over value to other placement concerns 
which subsequently develop. In dealing with such concerns, the 
individual may be able to employ techniques which he has used 

or observed during group counseling, such as (a) obtaining all 
crucial information before making a decision; (b) identifying 
alternative solutions to a problem, then ranking the alternatives 
in order of acceptability as a means of making a final choice; 
and (c) engaging in simulation exercises, such as role-playing, 
whenever interpersonal skills are to be developed. 
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Of course, such transfer of learning may also apply to concerns 
not related to placement. This is an expected outcome of good 
counseling, since in the broader context the counselor's goal 
is to equip the client with strategies and skills which will 
enable him to function independently. 
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Day 3 



The purpose of the third day of training was to present the final 

idactic portion of the training program and to provide additional practice 
m maividual and group counseling. ^ 

-lii .!° Pi u„ 1 L R r ferra - 1S . f °! Intensive Vocational and/or Pe r sonel coun - 
— TT 2 ' U f fc ° th s P° lnt the training program had focused upon the "normal" 
problems of placement clients— problems with which newly trailed placement 
counselors could reasonably be expected to cope. However since itmav 
be expected that some clients will present problems which are beyond the 
competency of beginning counselors, it was necessary to prepare them to 

trained 26 SUCh P f >blems and to make appropriate referrals to more highly 
trained personnel, accordingly, the first topic of the third day of train- 

a rle f dlda ctic presentation concerning referrals to the University 

seling T^to"' *” intenSi ™ V ° Cational -d/or personal ™ ^ 

seling. This topic was presented by a staff member of the Counselinc 

Center and was followed by a discussion period. 9 

al . S ?® oific considerations included were behavioral symptoms to be 

a client the 0 ^ 1 ' T tG aiscuss the possibility of a referral with 

and l ta M appropriate protocol to be followed in making a referral, 
and how to follow-up on a referral. Careful attention was devoted to 
matters of ethics and confidentiality. 

in WaS ±n role ~P la y in S situations at subsequent points 

“ Pr0gram to test the trainees - sensitivity to the more 

omplicated and emotionally involved types of client problems. 

On ° f Inf ^ rmati0n *‘ SeekinCr Behavio r through Counseling . 

l f d * y ° f training, the trainees had been introduced to the topic 
of securing and using information about potential careers. The present 
topic provided an elaboration and extension of the former topic, with 
particular emphasis on how to integrate the promotion of information- 
seeking behavior into the Systematic Counseling paradigm. 

.SSK,— 

of°the U functio;s 8 and ^cS^fS^d^tte^o^Sf^St^Each 

element, or function of counseling is enclosed in a box or other geometric 
iidica and / S label ? d by . a verbal statement or question. The arrows 

staitino a 6 ° rder ln ” h ^ oh the various functions are to be performed, 
starting a,, the upper left corner and proceeding in counter-clockwise 
direction Such a flowchart enables the counselor to grasp the overall 
scope of the tasks which he is to perform and enables him to follow a 
rational economical sequence of tasks in his counseling, it should be 
noted that this flowchart is part of a larger flowchart detailing the 

State 6 universityf Systematic Counselin 1 as conceptualized at Michigan 
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After studying and discussing the flowchart , the trainees read three 
sets of materials explaining the major flowchart functions in detail: 

1. "Flowchart Functions 6.1.1 and 6.1.2: Identifying Infor- 

mation-Seeking Modes and Assessing Sources and Skills" 

(pp. 90-92) . 

2. "Flowchart Function 6.1.3: Conducting Information- 

Seeking Tasks" (pp. 93-94) . 

3. "Flowchart Functions 6.1.4 and 6.1.5: Processing and 

Implementing Information" (pp. 95-96) . 

Next, three videotaped presentations keyed to the flowchart and the 
printed materials were shown. These one-inch tapes illustrate a counselor 
and client going through the process of identifying information-seeking 
modes and assessing sources and skills, conducting information-seeking 
tasks, and processing the resulting information. Although presented 
within the context of individual counseling, the overall strategy and 
specific techniques are applicable to group counseling as well. 

Aided by the accoitpanying narration, the trainees traced the various 
steps on the flowchart as they viewed the tapes. A discussion period 
was held after the presentation. 

Topic 3: Practice on Promotion of Information-Seekincr Behavior 

throug-h Individual Counseling- . Having observed a model of the desired 
performance, the trainees were then placed in role-playing situations 
with "clients" who faced decision-making problems, the solutions to which 
turned in part on the judicious use of information. Examples of the roles 
included a client who could not decide whether to be an archivist or 
a public school history teacher and a client who could not decide which 
of two graduate schools to attend. 

These interviews were videotaped, and following the interviews 
feedback on each trainee's performance was given by the "client" and 
by a supervisor who observed the role-played sessions. The trainees 
were required to re-enact particularly troublesome portions of the 
interviews until their performance was judged acceptable by supervisors. 

Topic 4; Practice in Group Counseling . The trainees were next 
given additional practice in group counseling, with emphasis upon the 
promotion of information-seeking behavior as a prerequisite to informed 
decision-making. Role-playing situations were again devised involving 
a variety of client problems frequently encountered by placement counselors 
The situations were purposely given only minimal structure, so as to 
enhance the spontaneity and realism of the client roles. 

By the end of the third day, the formal instructional portion of 
the training program had been completed. Evening help sessions were 
again conducted to clarify questions and provide additional opportunities 
for supervised practice. 
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. . — ■ PP lemen tary _ Materials for Dav 3 . Materials distributed on the 

thxrd day of training are included on pages 89-96. 
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Identify Informs tion>seeking modes 
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Figure 3.1 I Systematic Counseling 
Prepared by: Norman S. Stewart 

Lois J. Fiedler 

College of Bducatlon-Mlchigqn Stat< 
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* Flowchart Functions 6.1.1 and 6.1.2 
Identifying Information-Seeking Modes and Assessing Sources and Skills 



/ Seen as s ° urces of information, as having knowledge and 
immediate reference materials to be of assistance to students. Coun- 
selors are also expected to be able to refer students to various sources 
information available outside the counseling office itself, while 

devefnn 0 ” 316 °f ten viewed in this way, they can also stimulate and 
develop mformation-seeking behaviors in students. 

The counselor encourages information-seeking behaviors in students by 
usxng cues or questions designed to increase the students' verbal infor- 
matxon seeking responses within the counseling sessions. Examples of 
such cues xnclude the following: p 



a, 

b. 



^h^.t ideas have you been consider ing?- M 

How would you go about handling this probl^ikvo# what school 
to attend?" v ' • V , g.— 

c. "What are some ways you might find out more about this’ career?" 

The counselor attempts to reinforce any indication that a student had 
sought, was presently seeking, or intended to seek information relevant 

7° Cational plans * Certain counselor responses 
such as the followxng have been shown to be positively reinforcing 



a • Verbal reinforcement - 

1. "Yes, that would be a good thing to find out!" 

2 . "Excellent idea ! " 

3 . "Mm-humm. " 

b. Nonverbal reinforcement. 

1 . Smiling . 

2 . Head— nodding . 

3. Forward body movement or posture. 

4 . Hand gestures . 



Allstudents gather cues and information from their environment. The 
individual differences among students relative to information are due 
to the frequency and variety of their information-seeking behavior 

and the differences in their processing or utilization of the information 
after xt has been collected. 



The counselor then can be of great assistance to the client, not only in 
providing direct information and information sources, but also in stimu- 

^ C !^ t t0 explore creatively further information sources. 
Creativity m the sense of recognizing and utilizing a wide range of 

r\ SS ^ le information sources is most appropriate for both the counselor 
and the client at this time. 
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*Deuar^frof m r teria ^ prepared by the Counseling Systems Research Project, 
partment of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educational Psychology, 
Michigan state University, used with permission. 
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6.1.1 and 6.1.2 



Prior to the client's carrying out any tasks aimed at obtaining infor- 
mation relevant to his problem, a specific plan must be developed for 
the client to follow. The planning of the information- seeking process 
involves six distinct steps. 

1. identify Information-Seeking Modes : The counselor should check 

out the client's awareness of the six modes of information- 
seeking that are available to the client. These are as follows: 

Writing letters to various sources of information, specifying 
the information desired. 

Asking questions of another person about the area in question. 

Visiting a person engaged in a particular occupation or a place 
of business, school, college, etc. 

Observing the activities in which a person engages in carrying out 
his occupation or viewing a videotape, television production, or 
motion picture regarding the area about which information is desired. 

Listening to a speech, audiotape, or radio broadcast with the same 
objective as described under "observing". 

Reading information such as pamphlets, books, and reference 
materials about occupations, training programs, colleges, and 
social and personal concerns. 

2. Identify Sources of Information : When the counselor is reasonably 

assured that the client is aware of the various modes of infor- 
mation-seeking, the possible sources of information for the client 
should be identified and examined. 

While not all of the following sources would be available in all 
cases, the client should be made aware of those that are available 
in his specific problem area. One of the most frequently used 
sources of information is written materials such as books, pamph- 
lets, and periodicals, many of which are available in the coun- 
seling office for client use and can often be checked out. Many 
school and public libraries maintain collections of occupational 
information similar to those materials that are found in counsel- 
ing offices. Professional organizations, colleges, business groups, 
and other agencies are frequent sources of written information and 
occasionally of such media as motion pictures, filmrstrips, and 
audio tapes. 

Another frequently used source of information regarding a particular 
area is persons who are especially knowledgeable about it, be it a 
vocation, training program, school, college, or some type of personal 
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6.1.1 and 6.1.2 



or social concern. Counselors who are aware of such resource 
people in their schools or communities will often find them 
willing and even eager to talk to young people either individ- 
ually or in larger groups, such as career day programs. 

Less frequently available are programs produced and made avail- 
able through commercial television and radio channels. These 
programs are not available upon demand by the client, but coun- 
selors should be aware of them when the opportunity to use them 
arises. 



3 - Assess Client Information-Seeking Skills - m order to make 

maximum use of the sources of information available, the client's 
skills in seeking and using information must be assessed by the 
counselor. In performing this function, the counselor would seek 
to determine the client's skills in such areas as knowing how to 
go about arranging to visit some place of business, writing 
letters to request information, and ability to ask pertinent 
questions. The aforementioned activities are all typical of 
those engaged in by clients in the process of information-seeking. 

on Adequacy of C l ient Skills : After assessing the client's 

information-seeking skills, the counselor must make a decision as 
to whether or not the client at this point possesses adequate in- 
formation-seeking skills. 

5 * Conduct Skill-D eveloping Experiences ; if it should be determined 
by the counselor that the client is lacking in those skills that 
would be necessary for utilizing the sources of information avail- 
able, it would then be necessary to assist the client to develop 
the necessary skills. This could involve such activities as 
practicing writing letters of inquiry, role-playing, or observing 

a model of a person engaged in a specific information— seeking 
activity. 

6 * Synthes ize Information Sources and Client Skills : When the 

counselor is satisfied with the level of the client's skill in 
seeking information, one other task remains in the planning 
stage. The function of synthesizing personal and informational 
resources essentially involves bringing together the available 
sources of information with the information— seeking skills of 
the client. Assuming, for instance, that the client is adept 
at contacting resource people, this source would perhaps be em- 
phasized in the client's information— seeking, in carrying out 
this function, the actual task of obtaining information from 
specific sources is discussed and clarified by the counselor 
and client. The process then moves to the actual performance 
of information-seeking tasks. 
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♦Flowchart Function 6.1.3 
Conducting Information-Seeking Tasks 



Conducting the required tasks constitutes the core of the information 
function of counseling. The performance of these tasks is a cooperative 
venture involving the client, the counselor, and other resource people 
outside the immediate counseling setting. 

A plan of action would, of course, have been developed during the plan- 
ning stage of 6.1.1 and 6.1.2. This would have involved identifying 
information sources, identifying client information-seeking skills, and 
developing a synthesis of the two, (6.1.2.4) . In this function, the 
tasks to be carried out must be communicated to the client and other 
persons in the environment who will be involved either directly in pro- 
viding information to the client or assisting him in obtaining it. The 
objective previously agreed upon must be clearly understood by the client 
and such other persons as may be involved. Examples of resource people 
who may be involved in the information-seeking process would be librarians, 
teachers, clerical personnel in the guidance office, career day speakers, 
college representatives, and other individuals who are willing to act as 
resources for young people interested in their field. 

As well as communicating the objective to the parties mentioned above, 
the exact procedures to be followed in gathering information must be 
clearly understood by all of those concerned. The procedures would in- 
clude such things as making appointments for visiting, observing or 
interviewing, arranging to listen to an audiotape or view a videotape, 
checking out written materials from the library or counseling office, 
and writing a letter requesting information. 

The function of communicating procedures for collecting information, 
then, involves a detailed explanation to the client of the procedures 
that must be followed in order for him to obtain the information needed. 

The responsibility of communicating procedures to other parties would, 
in many cases, be the responsibility of the client. Arranging for such 
activities as listening to career day and college night speakers would, 
of course, be a counselor’s responsibility. 

After the discussion of procedures to be followed in gathering infor- 
mation, the counselor would assign specific tasks for the client to carry 
out, based on the procedures that had been agreed upon. The tasks that 
would be assigned would, of course, be aimed at the attainment of the 
objective established for counseling. During this phase, the counselor 
would interact with the client to ensure that the client clearly under- 
stood the responsibilities he had for gathering information. It would 



♦Adapted from materials prepared by the Counseling Systems Research Project, 
Department of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educational Psychology, 
Michigan State University. Used with permission. 
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be a counselor responsibility to ensure that the client was fully 
aware of what was to be done. The counselor might/ for instance, 

remind the client that one of his tasks is to "read at 

least two occupational pamphlets dealing with engineering" or "ask 
the following questions of the representative of blank college." 

More specifically, the counselor might ask the client to obtain 
specific items of information regarding an occupation, college, or 
some personal problem from a given source. It is very important 
that both the tasks assigned and the conditions under which the 
performance is to occur be stated in performance terms. So stating 
tasks helps to ensure that the client is clear as to what his re- 
sponsibilities are. The following is an example of how an assign- 
ment might be made to a client. "Okay, Mary, here is what you will 
do. You will read this pamphlet entitled, 'Steps to Increasing 
Your Friendships' and by next week you will tell me at least five 
things that you can do to help win friends/ that you are not doing 
now . " 

Following the assignment of tasks to the client, the client has full 
responsibility for performing those tasks assigned him. The counselor 
and significant others would also carry out any tasks they have accepted. 
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* Flowchart Functions 6.1.4 and 6.1.5 
Processing and Implementing Information 



After the information-seeking tasks have been conducted (6.1.3) and an 
array of information gathered, the information needs to be processed 
(6.1.4) and implemented (6.1.5) . Ideally information should be valid, 
comprehensive, and usable. But more typically, information as it is 
gathered by a client is incomplete and somewhat inappropriate for im- 
mediate utilization. Unless it can be used, information is of no 
value. The counselor, in providing assistance in processing and im- 
plementing information, acts as a catalyst facilitating the meaningful 
utilization of information by the client. 

The counselor may find that he will need to restructure the counseling 
interview occasionally in order to maintain the counselor-client focus 
on relevant tasks and information. 

Processing information (6.1.4) consists of three functions — (a) limiting, 
(b) translating, and (c) relating — performed on the specific facts and 
behavioral observations collected. Two opportunities are provided for 
recycling back to "Conduct Information-Seeking Tasks" if it is found 
necessary. 

To limit the information can mean (a) to halt or stop the collection of 
information; (b) to separate that which is important, useful, and mean- 
ingful from that which is not; and/or if the information collected is 
incomplete, (c) to recycle and conduct more information-seeking tasks. 

After the limiting or "sifting" has been performed, it is frequently 
necessary for some translation or decoding of the information to occur 
for the information to be in a form that is meaningful and easily 
utilized. Information is frequently stored or classified in abbre- 
viated form and/or technical terms. While standard tests are a source 
which school counselors have traditionally used to provide infor m a t ion 
to students about themselves, few test scores are reported in a form 
that communicates any meaningful information unless they are trans- 
lated or interpreted for the student. Economic data such as sa l a r y 
levels and educational costs must be interpreted in terms of a specific 
context or time period. Working with younger students or educationally 
retarded youth, a counselor needs to help the client translate infor- 
mation to the client's level of educational and personal maturity. 



♦Adapted from materials prepared by the Counseling Systems Research Project, 
Department of Counseling, Personnel Services, and Educational Psychology, 
Michigan State University. Used with permission. 
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6.1.4 and 6.1.5 



Next, the specific facts and behavioral observations collected need to 
be related to each other as -well as to the client's own circumstances, 
the information he had previously (a baseline) , and the information 
being sought (the objective) . Again if the information collected is 
incomplete, the counselor may restructure and recycle to conduct more 
information-seeking tasks. 

Finally, the implementation of the information (6.1.5) includes exploring 
the implications of applying the information to the client's immediate 
situation, i.e., "How can this information affect this client's behavior?" 
The pur]/-Gse of information is to provide facts or data that will (1) be 
available for the individual to consider in identifying personal goals, 

(2) make him aware of new behaviors and skills he might wish to acquire, 
and (3) be the knowledge base used by the individual in decision-making. 
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Since all of the didactic content of the training program had been 
presented , the purpose of the fourth day was to provide intensive super- 
practice in individual and group counseling. 

Topic 1: Practice in Indiv idual Counseling . The entire morning 

session of the fourth day of training was devoted to additional practice 
in individual counseling. Staff members again played the role of client 
in simulated counseling sessions with the trainees. These interviews 

were videotaped, and portions were played back during critique sessions 
with supervisors. 

Topic 2: Practice in Group Counseling . The instructional program 

on the afternoon of the fourth day consisted of intensive practice in 
group counseling. Staff members again played the role of college stu- 
dents who had come to the placement office for help with a variety of 
concerns, ranging from information-seeking to skill development. 

Practice was provided with both kinds of group counseling situtations — 
the common problems approach and the case— centered approach. 

By the end of the fourth day, the trainees had participated in 
intensive practice sessions covering all the steps in the systematic 
approach to individual and group counseling. Time was again set aside 
for evening help sessions, which centered primarily upon further view- 
ing and critique of the videotaped interviews conducted earlier in the 
day. 



Day 5 



The purposes of the final day of the training program were to pro- 
vide further practice in individual and group counseling, evaluate the 
training program, and set the stage for the beginning of the applied 
phase of the Project during the academic year. 

Topic 1; Practice in Individual Counseling . The basic format 

previously used in individual counseling practice was continued in this 
session, except that stress was placed upon the concluding steps in 
the Systematic Counseling process, ending with "transfer of learning" 
operations . 

Group Counseling . The final portion of the 
instructional program consisted of further practice in group counseling. 
As in the preceding practice session on individual counseling, stress 
at this point was placed upon the culminating stages of the group coun- 
seling process, both for the case-centered approach and the common prob- 
lems approach. 

Ttopic 3: Evaluation of Training- Program . The next activity in- 

volved a formal, written evaluation of the five-day training program by 
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the trainees. There were two basic purposes for this evaluation: (a) 

to d^ermine the relevance and feasibility of the -structronal content 
and strategy for short-tern training of placement vocational counselors, 
and (b) to identify areas for continued emphasis in the orientation 
period and in-service seminars which were to follow. 

For this purpose; a 19-item questionnaire was devised in which 
the trainees were asked to rate each aspect of the program on athree 
point scale ranging from "more than adequate" to "inadequate" to meet 
their needs at this stage of training, written comments about each 
item were also solicited. The findings of the evaluations are briefly 

described in Part IV. 

Tonic 4: plans for the Academic Year. At this time, plans 

the orientation period and the implementation of the counseling pro- 
grams were presented and discussed. During the interim between the 
end of the draining program and the beginning of the first counseling 
program (approximately two and one-half weeks), the trainees were to 
continue their orientation to the files, literature and operating 
procedures of the Office of Placement. Following the orientation 
period, the first of three five-week counseling programs in which the 
trainees would be interviewing clients was to begin. Throughout these 
programs the trainees were to receive supervision through in-service 
seminars and tape-review sessions. 

Tonic 5: Wrap-up and Closing . The concluding segment of the five- 

day training program involved a review and summary of the week's accom- 
plls^ts Ld a^ expression of confidence by the staff that the trainees 
were prepared to begin vocational counseling, under supervision, wit 
actual placement clients. 

supplementary Mat erials for Day.„5. The questionnaire which the 
trainees used to evaluate the training program is included on pages 

99-102. 
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Introduction: 



Directions : 



0 




ESSO Education Project 
University of Virginia 



EVALUATION OF TRAINING PROGRAM 
SEPTEMBER 7-11 f 1970 



Our formal five-day training program has concluded. 
Additional opportunities for learning will be provided 
in the orientation period which follows this program 
and in the in-service seminars throughout the academic 
year. Your evaluation of the five-day program will 
help to assess the outcomes of this intensive expe- 
rience and will also identify areas for continued em- 
phasis in the orientation period and in-service seminars. 

Circle the appropriate number to indicate your rating 
of each aspect of the program. Please add comments 
where appropriate, particularly if a rating of "3" is 
assigned. The numerical ratings are defined as follows: 

1 - More than adequate to meet my needs at this stage of 

training . 

2 - Adequate to meet my needs at this stage of training. 

3 - Inadequate to meet my needs at this stage of training. 
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Ratincr 



1. Introduction to College Placement Services 

(including film) . 123 

Comments : 



2. Securing and Using Information about Potential 

Careers. 123 

Comments : 



3. Illustrative Placement Interview (videotape) . 
Comments : 



12 3 



4. Career and Employment Decisions by the Client. 123 

Comments: 



5. Preparing the Client for the Employment Interview. 123 

Comments : 



6. Critical Incidents in Placement Interviews (video- 
tape) . 12 3 

Comments : 



7. Basic Principles of Individual Counseling 

(including monograph) . 123 

Comments : 



8. Illustrative Individual Counseling Interview. 123 

Comments: 
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9. Practice in Individual Counseling 
Comments : 



Rating - 
12 3 



10. Basic Principles of Group Counseling 

(including monograph) . 12 

Comments : 



11. Illustrative Group Counseling Interview 

(Role-Played) . 123 

Comments: 



12. Referrals for Intensive Educational and/or 

Vocational Counseling. 123 

Comments: 



13. Practice in Group Counseling. 
Comments : 



12 3 



14. Promotion of Information-Seeking Behavior 

through Counseling (videotapes) . 12 3 

Comments: 



15. Evening Help-Sessions. 
Comments : 



12 3 



16. References (books, articles, other display 

materials) . 123 

Comments : 
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17. Physical Facilities. 
Comments: 



Rating 
12 3 



18. Staff. 

Comments : 



12 3 



Additional Comment s (Include any comments not provided for above, e.g., 
instructional methodology, schedule, materials. Please stress areas 
in which you feel the need for further information and instruction 
•which might be provided during the orientation period and in-service 
seminars) : 
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PART IV 



OUTCOMES 



Trainee Evaluation 



As noted previously, the trainees evaluated the training program 
through the use of a questionnaire administered on the final day. On 
the whole, their reactions were quite positive. Nearly all items were 
rated either "1" (more than adequate) or "2" (adequate) . The main area 
in which the trainees felt the need for additional help centered upon 
their limited familiarity with the varied resources of the Office of 
Placement. In view of the brevity of the training program and the 
trainees' lack of prior experience in the college placement setting, 
this concern had been anticipated. Accordingly, provision had been 
made for continuing orientation activities in the Office of Placement 
during the interim between the formal training program and the beginning 
of the fall semester. 



Staff Evaluation 



Informal evaluation by the staff had taken place from the beginning 
of the training program. At the end of each day, the staff met and dis- 
cussed the day’s progress, including problems encountered and remedial 
activities to be conducted in the evening help sessions. 

In addition, following the- conclusion of the formal training pro- 
gram, the staff met and reviewed the progress and outcomes of the five 
days of training. The consensus was that Objectives 2 and 3 of the 
training program had been attained, i.e., that the trainees had demon- 
strated an adequate level of competence in basic counseling strategies 
and techniques and were now prepared to begin supervised counseling in 
both individual and group settings with actual placement clients. 

It was also the opinion of the staff that most of objective 1, 
which focused upon the workings of the Office of Placement, had been 
attained. However, in agreement with the trainees, the staff perceived 
a need for greater familiarity with placement resources as contained 
in the extensive literature of the Office of Placement. As noted 
earlier, this need was provided for in the orientation period which 
followed the training program. 

Despite the intensive, demanding schedule, morale was high through- 
out the five-day period, and the training program was concluded on a 
note of optimism and anticipation. 
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SUPPLEMENT A 

REFERENCES ON COLLEGE PLACEMENT 1 



Anastasi, T. E. , Jr. Basics of good interviewing. 
Placement . 1967, 28, 37-39, 139-141. 



Journal of Coll^gg 



Calhoon, R. 
business. 



p * ' & Bales, B. d. Problems with college graduates in 
Journal of Co llege Placement . 1969, ^0, 85-89. 



Calvert, R. , Jr. Liberal arts graduates — what do they report? Journal 
<2f C o l lege Placement, 1969, 29, 55-64. 



Cattel , N. G. , & Sharp, S. I. 
and selecting an occupation . 



College and career: Adjusting to college 

New York: Appleton-Century-Crof ts , 1970. 



Chervenik, E. 
commi tment s ? 



The question of college majors: Are they binding career 

Journal of College Placement . 1964, 24, 27-29, 114. 



College Placement Council. Placement guides- a 
list for placemen t offices . Bethlehem, Penna. : 



self~evaluation check— 
Author (undated) . 



Glass, E. G., Jr. Job offer comparator. Cleveland: Standard Oil 
Company (Ohio) , 1957. 



Gunther, M. The great campus manhunt. 
1970, 17, (40), 161-162, 223-226. 



Reprinted from Playboy Magazine, 



Hakel , M. D. , & Mannel , C. H. if at first you don’t succeed 
of Colle ge Placement . 1968-1969, 29, 65-70. 



Journal 



Hakel, M. D. , & Mannel, C. H. The early bird gets the worm 
of Col lege Placement . 1969, 29, 83-86. 



Journal 



Harding, B. G. History 
of College Placement . 



majors ask: What can I do besides teach? Journal 

1969, 30, 51-54. 



Johnson, J. what we look for in the college graduate. 
Placement . 1959, 19, 30-34. 



Journal of College 



Mason, M. S. When changing jobs 
Engineer . 1969, July - August, 



* * * you can't afford to make mistakes. 
26-29. 



1 

^ 11 ^aferences on this list were sent to the 
to the training program. 



trainees for reading prior 
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McGrath, L. B. Tips from — and for — a trainee. Journal of College 
Placement . 1960, J21, 41, 94-98. 

New York Life Insurance Company. Making- the most of vour job 
interview , (undated) . 

Occupational Outlook Handbook: 1970-71 Edition . Tomorrow • s jobs. 

Washington, D. C . : U. s. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics. Pp. 11-19. 

Peck, C. E. Letters and resumes — what the personnel men want. 
Journal of College Placement . 1964, 24, 125-136. 

Salinger, M. What are you doing after graduation? I'm not sure. 
Journal of College Placement . 1969, 29, 104-108. 

Shingleton, J. D. , & Frank, P. Which niche? Authors, 1969. 

Thomas, w. G. University placement activity in the United States . 
Los Angeles: University of California, 1966 (Mimeo) . 

University of Virginia. Placement Manual : 1970-1971 . Rahway, New 

Jersey: Placement Publications, 1970. 

University of Virginia. A statement of present operating policies 
of the Office of Placement . Charlottesville: 1970. 

Van Horn, D. R. , & Hansel, W. M. visiting the home offices: What 

to expect. Journal of College Placement . 1967, 28, 63-67. 
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SUPPLEMENT B 

REFERENCES ON INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 2 



Adams, J. F. Problems in counseling; A case study approach . New York: 
Macmillan, 1962. 

♦Benjamin, A. The helping- interview . Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1969. 

Bingham, W. V., & Moore, B. V. How to interview . (4th ed.) New York: 

Harper & Row, 1959. Chap. 12. 

Blocher, D. H. Developmental counseling . New York: Ronald Press, 1966. 

Chaps. 3, 9, 10. 

+Brammer, L. M. , & Shostrom, E. L. Therapeutic psychology; Fundamentals 
of actualization counseling and psychotherapy . (2nd ed.) Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968. Chap. 7. 

Buchheimer, A., & Balogh, S. C. The counseling - relationship; A casebook . 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1961. 

Callis, R. , Polmantier, P. C., & Roeber, E. C. A casebook of counseling . 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955. 

+Darley, J. G. Conduct of the interview. In A. H.Brayfield (Ed.) , Read- 
ings in modern methods of counseling- . New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 

1950. Pp. 265-272. 

+Erickson, C. E. The counseling interview . Englewood Cliffs, N; J>: 
Prentice-Hall, 1950. Chaps. 3, 4, 5, & pages 155-157. 

Evraiff, W. Helping counselors grow professionally . Englewood Cliffs, 

N. J. : Prentice-Hall, 1963. 

Fenlason, A. F. Essentials in interviewing . (2nd ed.) New York: Harper 

& Row, 1962. Chap. 4. 

Hahn, M. E. , & MacLean, M. S. Counseling psychology . (2nd ed.) New 
York; McGraw-Hill, 1955. Chap. 10. 



* denotes reference sent to trainees for reading prior to training 
program. 

+ denotes required reading during training program. 
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+ Jones, A. J. , Stefflre, B. , & Stewart, N. R. Principles of guidance . 
(6th ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970. Chap. 9. 

Osipow, S. H., & Walsh, B. (Eds.) Behavior change in counseling : 
Reading’s and cases . New York: Appleton— Century— Crofts , 1970. 

Osipow, S. H., & Walsh, B. Strategies in counseling for behavior 
change . New York: Appleton-Century— Crofts , 1970. 

Perez, J. F. Counseling; Theory and practice . Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley, 1965. Chaps. 2, 3, 4. 

* Perez, J. F. The initial counseling contact . Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin, 1968. 

Tolbert, E. L. Introduction to counseling . New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1959. Chap. 2. 

Tyler, L. E. The work of the counselor . (3rd ed.) New York: Appleton* 

Century-Crofts, 1969. Chap. 4. 

Warters, J. Techniques of counseling . (2nd ed.) New York: McGraw- 

Hill, 1964.. Chap. 18. 
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SUPPLEMENT C 

REFERENCES ON GROUP COUNSELING 3 



Bennett, M. E. Guidance and counselincr in groups . New York: McGraw- 

Hill, 1963. Chaps. 5, 6, 11, 12. 

+Blocher, D. H. Developmental counselincr . New York: Ronald Press, 

1966. Chap. 11. 

*Burks, H. M. , Jr., & Pate, R. H. , Jr. Group procedures terminology: 

Babel revisited. The School Counselor , 1970, 18, 53-60. 

*Clough, D. A first approach to group counseling. The School Counselor . 
1968, 15, 377-381. 

+Combs, C. F., Cohn, B., Gibian, E. J., & Sniffen, A. M. Group counseling 
Applying the technique. The School Counselor , 1963, 11, 12-18. 

+Dye, H. A. Fundamental croup procedures for school counselors . Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1968. 

Gazda, G. M. (Ed.) Theories and methods of group counselincr in the 
schools . Springfield, 111.: Charles C. Thomas, 1969. 

Glanz, E. C. , & Hayes, R. W. Groups in guidance . (2nd ed.) Boston: 

Allyn & Bacon, 1967. Chaps. 12, 13. 

Glass, S. D. The practical handbook of group counseling- . Baltimore: 
B.C.S. Publishing Co., 1969. 

Hansen, J. , & Cramer, S. (Eds.) Group cruidance and counselincr in the 
schools: Selected readings . New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1970. 

* Hewer, V. H. Group counseling. Vocational Guidance Quarterly , 1968, 

16 , 250-257. 

+Jones, A. J. , Stefflre, B., & Stewart, N. R. Principles of cruidance . 

(6th ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970. Chap. 10. 

Krumboltz, J. D. A behavioral approach to group counseling and therapy. 
Journal of Research and Development in Education . 1968, 1_, (2) , 3-18. 



* denotes reference sent to trainees for reading prior to training 
program. 

+ denotes required reading during training program. 
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Lifton, W. M. Working- with groups: Group process and individual growth . 

(2nd ed.) New York: John Wiley, 1966. Chap. 5. 

Mahler, C. A. Group counseling in the schools . Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 

1969. Chaps. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Muro, J. J., & Freeman, S. L. (Eds.) Readings in group counseling . 
Scranton, Penna. : International Textbook Company, 1963. 

Ohlsen, M. M. Group counseling . New York: Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 

1970. 

Prazak, J. A. Learning job-seeking interview skills. In J. D. Krumboltz 
& C. E. Thoresen (Eds.) , Behavioral counseling: Cases and techniques . 

New York: Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 1969. Pp. 414-428. 

Stewart, N. R. Exploring and processing information about educational 
and vocational opportunities in groups. In J. D. Krumboltz & C. E. 
Thoresen (Eds.) , Behavioral counseling: Cases and techniques . New 

York: Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 1969. Pp. 213-234. 

Warters, J. Group guidance: Principles and practices . New York: 

McGraw’-Hill, 1960. Chaps. 8, 9. 
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